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Concentration and Absenteeism 


In Daily Newspaper Ownership 


By Raymond B. Nixon 


Dr. Nixon, who is to assume editorship of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY with the next issue, is 
director of the Division of Journalism at Emory 
University. His article is a summary of a far- 
reaching study of newspaper concentration. 


ONCENTRATION of owner- 

ship among American dailies 
has been proceeding for some fifty- 
five years, following in the wake of 
far more sweeping mergers and con- 
solidations in business and industry 
at large. As one result, the number 
of English-language dailies of gen- 
eral circulation in the United States 
is today the lowest since 1891, 


though total daily circulation is the 
highest on record. 

Total daily circulation has climbed 
from the beginning, with only a few 
easily explained slumps. The num- 
ber of dailies, on the other hand, 
reached a peak of 2,600 in 1909 and 
since that time has been going down 
almost as steadily as circulation has 
been going up. Allowing for local 
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combinations (two or more dailies 
in the same city with a common 
owner) and chains (two or more 
dailies in different cities under the 
same ultimate control), the present 
maximum number of daily owner- 
ships does not exceed 1,300. 

Several significant studies have 
been made in recent years of the 
growth of both one-publisher com- 
munities and daily chains.’ So far 
as this writer can determine, how- 
ever, no one has attempted a state- 
by-state analysis of local ownership 
concentration on the basis of circula- 
tion. While the best studies of chains 
have considered circulation, they 
too are incomplete in that they fail 
to distinguish between chain papers 
that are locally owned and those 
that are absentee-owned. Yet the 
degree of absenteeism is obviously 
important in discussing chains, just 
as circulation figures are essential in 
understanding any type of owner- 
ship situation. 

The first purpose of this study, 
therefore, has been to bring earlier 

1 See Paul Neurath, “One-Publisher Com- 
munities: Factors Influencing Trend,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXI:280-42 (Sept. 
soe. and William Weinfeld, “The Growth 
of Daily Newspaper Chains in the United 
States,”’ JouURNALISM QuaRTERLY, XIII :357-80 
(Dec., 1936). Both contain extensive refer- 
ences to earlier important studies. Neurath 
finds that “the trend toward one-publisher 
communities in the sense that the marginal 
papers disappear or that all papers in the 
community are published by the same pub- 
lisher” is observable from about 1890. Wein- 
feld points out that the oldest of the ex- 
isting chains, the Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers, also dates to 1890, although the first 
chain was formed in 1878. 

These earlier studies, like the present 
one, have been concerned only with daily 
newspapers. A similar trend toward one- 
newspaper places in the weekly field (from 
66.1 per cent in 1900 to 86.5 per cent in 
1980) is described by Willey and Weinfeld, 
“The Country Weekly and the Emergence 
of ‘One-Newspaper Places,’*’ JoURNALISM 
QuarTERLy, X1:250 (Sept., 1984). There also 


are many chains of weeklies, but apparently 
they have never been tabulated. 


findings up to date and to supple- 
ment them with information on the 
extent of concentration and ab- 
senteeism in daily ownership.” 

Since both of these trends have 
been attributed primarily to eco- 
nomic causes, a second purpose has 
been to discover what, if any, eco- 
nomic effects may be setting counter- 
forces in motion. For if economic 
factors are fundamental, as they 
no doubt will be so long as the press 
remains free, it is to such forces that 
we must look for a hint of things to 
come. * 


HE TREND toward fewer and 
larger units of production in 
American newspaper publishing 
made rapid headway following 
World War I. Between the two 
war years of 1918 and 1944, the 
total number of all dailies declined 
19.4 per cent, while their total cir- 
culation went up 60.4 per cent. The 
number of Sunday papers declined 
less, showing a loss of only 4.5 per 
cent, but the increase in Sunday 
circulation was even more remark- 
able—136.3 per cent. It was in the 
first four years following the war 
(1919-22) that “the number and 
circulation of chain newspapers 
grew as never before.” * 
From 1930 through 1944, detailed 
2 Figures on the number of dailies and 
their sirouleties from 1918 through 1944 
are taken from the annual compilations of 
Editor & Publisher, as noted in the accom- 
panying tables; for earlier , acknowl- 
edgment is made to tabulations in the Ap- 
pendix to A. M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper 
in America (New York: 1987). Information 
concerning local combinations and chain 
and absentee ownerships not recorded by 
Editor @ Publisher has been obtained from 
newspaper publishers, editors and many 
others. However, they are in no way re- 
sponsible for the writer's interpretations 


and conclusions. 
3 Weinfeld, op. cit., p. 362. 
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records of daily suspensions and 276 suspended outright, 165 were 
mergers are available. In this period, merged with other papers and 
total daily circulation rose from dropped, and 135 were reduced in 
$9,425,615 to 45,954,888, a gain of frequency to tri-weekly, semi-weekly 
16.8 per cent, whereas the number or weekly. That mergers have been 
of dailies fell from 1,944 to 1,744, a going on for many decades is indi- 
loss of 10.2 per cent. Actually the cated by the 449 hyphenated names 
gross rate of disappearance in these in the 1945 Editor & Publisher di- 
fifteen years was 29.6 per cent, for rectory.‘ The names of a much larger 
576 dailies suspended publication. number ‘have disappeared entirely 
But the establishment of new pa- through suspensions. 

pers, mostly short-lived affairs in . " 

the smaller cities, cut the net loss ,, the 1840 directory, according to George L 
down to 200 (Table I). Bird, “Newspaper Monopoly and P. 


eae ‘ hin wae d JOURNALISM Ban y 
Of the 576 “disappearing dailies, XVI 209 (Sent. , 1940). 


TABLE I 


Suspensions of English-Language Daily Newspapers of General Circulation 
in the United States, 1930-1944* 








Outright Merged Daily to Total Total Circu- 
and weekly, Suspen- Dailies lation 
etc. sions Dec. 31 Sept. 30 





oe 1,944 39,425,615 
38 1,942 39,589,172 
52 1,923 38,761,187 
48 1,913 36,407,297 
45 1,911 35,175,238 
31 1,929 36,709,010 
21 1,950 38,155,540 
25 1,989 40,292,266 
51 1,993 41,418,730 
52 1,936 39,571,839 
61 1,888 39,670,682 
1,878 41,131,611 

1,857 42,080,391 

1,787 43,374,850 

1,754 44,392,829 
45,954,838 


2 
7 
6 
7 
8 
4 
4 


Net Loss in Number of Dailies in 15-Year Period 
Gain in Total Circulation 6,529,228 





* The fre for suspensions are compiled from records kept by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association; the total number of dailies and the total circulation each 
year are taken from the “Ready Reckoner” in Zditor & Publisher International Year Book 
Numbers, 1980-1945. The net decrease shown in the total number of dailies for three years 
is larger than the number of suspensions recorded by ANPA, probably because Editor & 
pny 4 y? Dy aad has included certain specialized and part-time daily periodicals 
n 
** No detailed | record of suspensions was kept until 1930. 
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TABLE II 
Competition in Daily Newspaper Cities by States, March 1, 1945 * 


Total One- Other Partial Total Total 
Daily Daily 1-Owner Merger Non-com- Compet- 














State Cities Cities Cities  Cities** petitive itive 
MS www ec tcese 15 12 2 a 14 1 
| a are HS sais 8 5 2 1 8 es 
Ashonen *°*. S455. 27 21 4 a 25 2 
Oe er 89 66 138 78 ll 
ME da a os ae aie 22 18 2 20 2 
Connecticut ........ 20 18 2 15 5 
ee eee 1 1 1 a 
District of Columbia. 1 = ite wi 1 
SRE TREE 28 20 4 24 4 
RID in. 5 odteesaespichs 20 15 3 18 2 
eee ey 12 9 2 eo 11 1 
EE 655-38 6aNGee 75 65 4 2 71 4 
EE See Perse 72 52 10 1 63 gy 
ot co Sa ae 40 36 3 oa 39 1 
RR re Ni 47 44 1 1 46 1 
Kentucky ““** -.... 21 15 4 s 19 2 
I ais Fo 10 6 2 8 2 
> ee 7 4 2 6 1 
Maryland .......... 7 3 8 Bs 6 1 
Massachusetts ...... 42 37 3 ss 40 2 
re 48 45 2 1 46 2 
Minnesota ......... 27 24 8 ae 27 wa 
Mississippi ......... 16 12 2 os 14 2 
RED. 0 o's sane 41 30 6 os 386 5 
ree 11 7 4 a 11 es 
Nebraska ........... 17 18 1 1 15 2 
eee 7 5 1 a 6 1 
New Hampshire ..... 8 7 1 8 me 
: New Jersey ......... 24 20 1 os 21 8 
New Mexico ........ 18 1l ai 1 12 1 
} Os ae 74 56 8 ian 65 9 
North Carolina ..... $1 22 5 27 4 
North Dakota ...... 10 s 2 10 ae 
TNS oo ses 5 oc aw 85 76 2 78 7 
ee eee 44 38 4 1 43 1 
WE us cess caecs 18 16 De 16 2 
Pennsylvania ....... 107 86 18 99 8 
Rhode Island ....... 6 4 1 5 1 
South Carolina ...... 11 6 5 11 
South Dakota ....... 12 12 “ir as 12 am 
Tennessee ***** .... 20 14 3 2 19 1 
eR Se ks acs 79 61 10 1 72 7 
| RRR bcagt Ss? 4 3 i Le 3 1 
RRS INTE: 9 8 red a 8 1 
I ow essisa: aie tones wi 24 16 8 sin 24 = 
Washington ........ 19 12 3 15 4 
West Virginia ....... 21 11 8 ra 19 2 
EE o's «axe ma 37 34 1 1 36 1 
Wyoming .......... | 5 2 7 vis 
UNITED STATES 1,394 1,308 161 138 1,277 117 





Footnotes on opposite page 








an 


© De Oe = © Pr © Pe - 


we: 


Along with suspensions and merg- 
ers have come the consolidation of 
once .competing papers into local 
combinations that continue publica- 
tion under a single owner. In 1930 
there were 89 single-owner cities with 
such combinations; at the end of 
1944 and on March 1, 1945, there 
were 161 (Table II). Of these, 159 
are cities having two-paper combi- 
nations; one (Minneapolis) has 
three papers with a common owner- 
ship; and another (Springfield, 
Mass.) has four papers with the 
same publisher. In 13 other cities 
the only two existing dailies have en- 
tered into partial combinations (joint 
printing or advertising arrange- 
ments) which place their business 
offices on a non-competitive basis. 
This makes 174 cities in which the 
full or partial combination of all 
local dailies potentially eliminates 
competition. There are 23 other 
combinations in competitive cities, 
making a grand total of 197. The 
total in 1930 was 144. 

Compared with the earlier tabula- 
tions by A. M. Lee,’ Table II re- 





5“The Basic Newspaper Pattern,”’ An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, CCXIX:46 (Jan., 1942). 
Assuming that Dr. Lee counted as two or 
more cities certain areas which the writer 
counted as only one city (such as Rock 
Island-Moline, Ill., and the bor of 
Greater New York), the number of daily 
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veals that the total number of cities 
with daily newspapers went up from 
1,402 in 1930 to 1,460 in 1937 and 
now has come down to 1,394. On the 
other hand, the number of one-daily 
cities increased steadily from 1,002 
(71.4 per cent) in 1980 to 1,108 
(79.1 per cent) in 1945. The total 
number of all non-competitive cities 
jumped from 1,114 (79.4 per cent) 
in 1930 to 1,277 (91.6 per cent) in 
1945. 

Perhaps the most amazing fact 
disclosed by Table II is that daily 
newspaper competition, certainly in 
the full economic meaning of the 
word, has been eliminated from all 
but 117 American cities. Ten entire 
states now have no local competition 
whatever. 

A similar tabulation, not published 
here, shows that only 37 of the na- 
tion’s 413 Sunday-newspaper cities 
have local competition; 22 entire 
states have no competitive Sunday 


papers. 
On a circulation basis, however, 





newspaper cities today is almost exactly the 
same as in 1945. 

The writer recognizes, of course, that 
certain cities listed as ‘“‘competitive’’ have 
two or more newspa under separate 
ownerships but with almost identical social 
and political policies. Moreover, there may 
be understandings between the publishers 
of some such papers which reduce econom- 
ic F seateenaeee almost to the vanishing 
point. 





* Compiled from lists in Editor & Publisher International Year Book Number for 1945, 
with corrections based upon ANPA records and personal investigations. The Editor ¢& 
Publisher listing is as of . 81, 1944; dailies added to it are the Tempe (Ariz.) News, the 
Twin Falls (Idaho) Telegram, the Princeton (Ind.) Herald, and the Wilmington (N. C.) 


Post. Two college dai 


lies included in all m 
totals are the Iowa City Daily Iowan and t 


tabulations but not in Editor Publisher’s 


Columbia (Mo.) Missourian, both of which 


are year-round newspapers with sufficient general circulation to be listed by ANPA and 
Standard Rate & Data Service. No other college dailies are included and all foreign- 
language, alized or part-time dailies are omitted. 

** Included under this heading are the following communities with the only two local 
papers in joint business but not editorial arrangements: Tucson, Ariz.; Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill. (treated as one city); Peoria, Ill.; Evansville, Ind.; Topeka, Kans.; Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph, Mich. (treated as one city); Lincoln, Neb.; Albuquerque, N. M.; 


Tulsa, Okla.; Chattan 


, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; El Paso, Texas; and Madison, Wis. 


*** Texarkana included in Arkansas but not in Texas. 
**** Covington, Ky., not included, since all three dailies there are sub-editions of Cin- 


cinnati papers. 
***** Bristol included in Virginia only. 
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the picture differs considerably. 
Table V discloses that only 40.2 per 
cent of the total daily circulation is 
non-competitive, as compared with 
91.6 per cent of the total daily 
cities. On Sundays 34.9 per cent of 
the circulation is non-competitive, as 
against 91 per cent of the total Sun- 
day-paper cities. The reason for this, 
of course, is that daily and Sunday 
circulations are concentrated most 
heavily in the larger cities, where 
competition still remains and prob- 
ably will continue to flourish. 

Even in the one-daily cities there 
are certain ameliorative factors. In 
the first place, the majority of one- 
daily communities are small cities 
which obviously could not give de- 
cent support to more than one such 
paper. Then, too, some of them have 
competition from a_ strong local 
weekly or an independent radio sta- 
tion.’ Most important of all, modern 
communication and _ transportation 
mean that even the small-city daily 
often has competition on important 
local stories, as well as in national 
news and advertising, from some 
nearby big-city daily. With 700 mag- 
azines circulating an aggregate of 
140,000,000 copies an issue, and with 
30,000,000 families listening an aver- 
age of five hours a day to the radio,’ 
no single medium of communication 

®“If radio stations and ne pers are 
taken together, 86 per cent of the commu- 
nities have more than one medium of com- 
munication,” says Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The 
Daily Newspaper | an¢ —_ am Competitors,” 
Annals of the Academy of P 
litical and Social Beience, CCXIX 4 741 WJan., en 
1942). Of course “about 25 per cent of all 
radio stations are majority owned by news- 


paper interests.’’ A survey by the writer in 
the state of Georgia, where 92 per cent of 


the daily cities are without local daily com- 
petition, shows that non-competitive cities 
are reduced to 82.2 per cent when compet- 
ing weeklies and independent radio sta- 
tions are counted. 

7 Lazarsfeld, op. cit., p. 82. 
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in the United States can be said to 
enjoy a complete “monopoly.” 

In explaining suspensions, mergers 
and combinations, publishers point 
out that they are due to seemingly 
“inexorable” economic trends, 
Among these they cite such factors 
as the loss of advertising revenue to 
radio, the preference of advertisers 
for fewer media with larger circula- 
tions and the increased cost of ma- 
chinery, newsprint, labor, taxes and 
nearly every other item of the news- 
paper’s expenses. For many papers 
it has been, as Nelson Poynter says, 
a case of “death or consolidation.” * 

One may agree with this state- 
ment and still point out that most 
of the suspensions and mergers rep- 
resent the elimination of a weak pa- 
per by a strong paper, and that the 
survivor in nearly every instance 
has been made stronger by its in- 
heritance of a non-competitive 
field.’ 

The same is true of combinations 
of two or more dailies which con- 
tinue publication under a single 
publisher. Commenting in 1943 on 
this type of consolidation, Arthur 
Robb, then editor of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, attributed it frankly” to the 
desire of publishers to effect savings 
in plant investment and operation 
and to eliminate competition in the 
sale of advertising and circulation. 
Heavy and expensive newspaper ma- 
chinery is so well constructed, he 
pointed out, that two papers a day 





8“The Economic Problems of the Press 


my oO; 
cial Bete CCXIX:85 (Jan., 1003}. 

e H. Knox, “The Newspape r Out- 
look 4 ri 1944,” address delivered before the 
Missouri Press par, Nov. 5, 1943. 
Privately printed, Kansas Ci ‘ 

10 “Shop Talk at Thirty,” Hditor & Pub- 
lisher, Oct. 80, 1948,=p. 48. 
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TABLE Ill 
Population Analysis of All Daily Newspaper Cities, March 1, 1945 * 











Total One- Other Partial Total Total 
Population Daily Daily 1-Owner Merger Non-com- Compet- 
Group Cities Cities Cities Cities petitive itive 
Less than 10,000 .... 547 523 9 532 14 
10,000-25,000 ....... 474 409 45 454 21 
25,000-50,000 ....... 182 117 45 3 165 16 
50,000-100,000 ...... 94 34 40 6 80 15 
100,000-200,000 ..... 51 15 12 4 31 20 
200,000-300,000 ..... 17 4 6 11 6 
300,000-400,000 ..... 12 1 3 4 8 
400,000-500,000 ..... 3 oe 1 ‘ 3 
500,000-1,000,000 .. 9 dis 9 
1,000,000 orover.... 5 5 
TORRID occ ccc 1,394 1,103 161 13 1,277 117 





* See footnotes to Table II. 


can be printed in the same plant 
with little increased allowance for 
depreciation. In addition to this, 
one advertising sales force, one ac- 
counting department and one circu- 
lation system can operate almost as 
cheaply for two papers as for one. 
Defending the elimination of com- 
petition, Mr. Robb said that in 
competitive situations the leading 
newspaper often made it difficult for 
its competitors by cutting rates and 
going after volume both in circula- 
tion and in advertising. Unable to 
fight it out on a rate basis, the 
weaker paper frequently “went hay- 
wire” by offering expensive premi- 
ums to get circulation and by giv- 
ing all sorts of free publicity and 
bonuses to sell advertising. “Each 
newspaper did its best to convince 
prospective customers that the other 
fellow was not worthy of patronage, 
and too often both succeeded in that 
destructive course.” Advertisers also 
took advantage of the situation, 
which made it easy for a store or 


combination of stores to attempt 
“whipsawing tactics, playing one 
newspaper against the other.” So far 
as the elimination of such practices 
is concerned, most observers prob- 
ably would agree with Mr. Robb 
that the results of combinations 
have been desirable. 

Nearly all the published criticisms 
of one-publisher communities have 
been based not on economic but on 
socio-political grounds. “It is un- 
questionably within the power of the 
publisher of the only daily paper or 
papers in a city to determine how 
completely and how accurately the 
news of the day—local, state, na- 
tional and international—shall be 
presented to his readers,” wrote Dr. 
Willard G. Bleyer " in 1934. Editor & 
Publisher,” while holding that the 
majority of non-competitive owner- 
ships have been conscious of their 
responsibilities. added editorially in 





“Freedom of the Press and the New 
a JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XI: (March, 
19384). 

12 Dec. 31, 1988, p. 20. 
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1938: “The danger remains that 
freedom for minority expression will 
be curtailed . . .” 

It is obviously to meet such objec- 
tions as these that the owners of 
some local combinations, like those 
of certain chains, operate two or 
more papers with different editorial 
policies. In a situation like that of 
the Cleveland News and Plain 
Dealer, where there is a long tradi- 
tion of independence, the public ap- 
parently accepts such an arrange- 
ment in good faith. In other cities 
the response seems to have been less 
favorable, perhaps because, as one 
editor explained it to me, “the edi- 
torials in one of the papers lack 
sincerity, or can be suspected of 
lacking sincerity.” 

The “partial-combination” plan 
is a more recent innovation by which 
most of the economic advantages of 
joint operation may be obtained 
without incurring the editorial dis- 


advantages. Here two existing pa- 
pers merge their business facilities, 
in part or in whole, while leaving 
ownership and editorial autonomy 
to separate publishers. Beginning 


with the Albuquerque (N. M.) 
Journal and Tribune in February, 
1933, eight of these partial combi- 
nations have set up separate corpo- 
rations and printing establishments 
to print both papers. The other five 
at present have only joint business 
arrangements, confined in some in- 
stances to the combination selling 
of advertising. 

The formula varies, but in the 
joint-printing cities (Albuquerque, 
Chattanooga, El] Paso, Evansville, 
Nashville, Topeka, Tulsa and Tuc- 
son) “all circulation and advertising 
revenues go into a common pool. All 
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expenses except editorial expenses 
are paid from this pool, and the sur- 
plus is distributed between the pub- 
lishers of the rival newspapers ac- 
cording to a previously negotiated 
ratio.” * 

The publishers who have entered 
into such arrangements are “en- 
thusiastic for the results, without ex- 
ception.” Letters to the writer from 
editors in all the partial-combination 
cities disclose that they are equally 
enthusiastic. All assert that editorial 
independence has been maintained. 
Indeed, several say that, since joint 
operation lessens advertising pres- 
sure, editorial independence actually 
has been increased. 

“One cannot have editorial inde- 
pendence unless he has economic 
independence,” one editor wrote. 
“Joint operation gives us that.” 

In two instances it was intimated 
that a city would have only one daily 
but for the partial combination, inas- 
much as one of the papers had been 
losing money steadily before the busi- 
ness merger was effected. 

The only discordant note came 
from one of the older editors, who, 
although expressing the opinion that 
joint business operations had not 
interfered with editorial independ- 
ence, added: 

It is my conviction that this editorial 
and news independence will not con- 
tinue and that in the end .. . readers 
will have poorer papers than they 
would have if we were entirely indi- 
vidual . . . I think it is inevitable that 
the ownership will eventually influence 
the editorial pages to its way of think- 
ing and that it will be impossible to 
maintain independent editorial policies. 
On the economic side, however, 

the vote of both publishers and 


18 Poynter, op. cit., p. 85. 
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editors in favor of joint operation is 
unanimous. The best evidence that 
the savings are “substantial through- 
out”™ is found in the fact that 
there is apparently no case on 
record of two papers which have 
come together—in a combination or 
partial combination—ever going 
back to separate operation. 


LTHOUGH the term “newspa- 

per chain” means simply two 
or more newspapers in different 
cities with the same ownership or 
control, most critics seem to imply 
that chain ownership is the same as 
absentee ownership. For example, it 
has been said that the chain “ap- 
plies national formulae to local situ- 
ations to which they are never quite 
adequate,” and that the chain 
“changes the character of the news- 
paper .. . to a purely commercial 
= and _ instrumentality 

918 

Yet the home paper of a chain 
may be just as much a part of the 
community as if its owner had no 
papers elsewhere. Conversely, a pa- 
per may have no connection with a 
chain and still have an owner, either 
resident or absentee, whose only in- 
terest is “purely commercial.” 

That generalizations are  ex- 
tremely dangerous is indicated by 
the fact that four of the eight pa- 
pers ranked by Kingsbury and Hart 

“ These words are taken from the letter 
to the writer by the general manager of a 
morning and evening combination. 
menting on it, Professor Charles L. Allen 
points out that a merger or combination 
sometimes entails an additional outlay for 
such items as severance pay, scrapping of 
old machinery and buying of new, etc. He 


agrees, however, that in most instances the 
cost of operation is lowered “almost imme- 


diately.” 
% Quoted by Curtis D. Mac all, 
Newsroom ms and Policies (New 


Proble 
York: 1941), pp. 16-17. 
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in 1934 as “leaders in ethical jour- 
nalism” were chain papers.” Most 
readers of this article doubtless also 
could name “absentee-owned pa- 
pers” which would rank exceedingly 
high by any standard of measure- 
ment. The writer is not concerned 
here with the ethical implications of 
either chain or absentee ownership, 
but merely with its relative extent. 
There are some two-daily chains 
in which neither paper justly can be 
classified as “absentee-owned.” For 
example, the Chicago Tribune owns 
all the stock of the New York Daily 
News. One of the two owners of the 
papers, Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick, lives in Chicago and runs the 
Tribune. The other, Captain James 
M. Patterson, lives in New York 
and runs the Daily News. It would 
be difficult to prove that there is 
any significant degree of “absentee 
control” on either of these papers. 
The same is true of several other 
two-city chains, notably that of 
the Cowles brothers in Minneapolis 
and Des Moines and that of J. 
David Stern in the neighboring 
cities of Camden and Philadelphia. 
In still other situations it is im- 
practical to classify any member of 
a chain as the “home paper.” For 
instance, William Randolph Hearst 
is not the resident editor of any of 
his papers in California, where he 
lives, and the business headquarters 
of the organization are in New York. 
Consequently, it seems proper to re- 
gard all papers of this chain as ab- 
sentee-owned and also as owned 
“outside the state.” 
The Speidel-McCraken interests 
16 Susan M. Kingsbury, Hornell Hart and 
Associates, “‘Measuring the Ethics of Ameri- 


can Newspapers,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
XI :300 (Sept, 1984). 
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in Wyoming present another special 
problem. Tracy S. McCraken is resi- 
dent publisher of the two papers in 
Cheyenne, where the Speidel News- 
papers, Inc., own at least 50 per 
cent of the stock. However, Mr. Mc- 
Craken is the largest stockholder 
and president of four other papers 
outside Cheyenne. Although he as- 
serts that “where one has partners 
like mine the question of control 
never rises,” all six of these papers 
fall in the abseniee-owned class un- 
der the rule followed here. 

The rule is that, irrespective of 
the amount of local autonomy which 
may exist, a paper is classified as 
“absentee-owned” whenever the ulti- 
mate ownership or control appears 
beyond any reasonable doubt to lie 
outside the city of publication. 

On the basis of this definition, 297 
or 17 per cent of the English-lan- 
guage dailies of general circulation 
in the United States as of March 1, 
1945, are absentee-owned (Table 
IV). The circulation of these pa- 
pers is 12,755,791 or 27.7 per cent 
of the total circulation (Table V). 
On Sundays the relative number of 
absentee-owned papers is 25.2 per 
cent, while the relative circulation 
is 31.5 per cent. 

The total number of all chain dai- 
lies as of March 1, 1945, is 370 
(21.2 per cent of the total) .” This 

17 These are the writer’s own figures, as 
explained in Table IV. The list of daily 
chains in Editor & Publisher International 
Year Book Number for 1945, p. 180, contains 
only 51 chains with 289 papers when one 
chain of technical dailies, three now defunct 
chains (so far as dailies are concerned) 
and the subsidiary chains of the Copley 
newspapers are omi . Correspondence 
with the former editor of Editor & Pub- 
lisher indicates that it is the policy of the 
magneane to list only acknowledged chains 


combinations. For example, the Year 


Books never listed the four dailies owned 


by the International Paper Company in the 
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figure is obtained by subtracting 16 
individual ownerships from the 
number of absentee-owned papers 
and adding the 89 “home-papers” of 
the various chains. In contrast, the 
number of chain dailies identified 
by William Weinfeld * for 1935 was 
328 or 16.8 per cent of the total 
number of papers in that year. On 
Sundays the relative number of 
chain papers is now $2.9 per cent 
against 25.3 per cent in 1935, while 
the total circulation today is 53.8 
per cent as compared with 52.4 per 
cent ten years ago. 

In spite of this slight increase 
during the last ten years, relative 
chain circulation is still below its 
1930 peak of 43.4 per cent daily 
and 54.1 per cent Sunday. In fact, 
the proportion of chain circulation 
to total circulation has remained at 
almost exactly the same point for 
the last fifteen years. The number 
of chain papers has increased, but 
the average circulation has de- 
creased. 

The average chain also has grown 
smaller in number of papers. Wein- 
feld in 1935 listed 63 chains with an 
average of 5.1 papers each, while 
the tabulation for 1945 shows 76 
chains with an average of 4.8 papers 
each. Of the 52 chains which are on 
both lists, 16 have grown smaller, 
losing an average of 2.8 papers each; 
13 have grown larger, gaining an 
average of 2.4 papers each; and 23 
have remained the same size. 

A comparison of the 1935 and 
1945 lists reveals likewise that there 
South, although the ownership was de- 
scribed by Arthur Robb in his excellent his- 
tory of chains in the Golden Jubilee Number 
of July 21, 1984, p. 282. The recent sale of 
all the International Paper Company's 


dailies has eliminated this chain. 
8 Op. cit., p. 379. 





TABLE IV 


Local and Absentee Ownership of Daily and Sunday Newspapers, 
March 1, 1945* 








Total Daily Ownership Total Sunday Ownership 
State ili Local** Absentee Sundays Local** Absentee 


14(1) 5 10 8 
Arizona ll 7 4 4 
26 (4) 8 6 (2) 
California 91 (4) 27 24 17(1) 
24 6 4 
Connecticut 27 6 6 
Delaware 2 ig 1 1 
District of Columbia 3 8 
23 
ll 
5 
18 
15 
8 
a 
14 





+ 
22 (2) 
20 


14(2) 
79 (6) 
83 (6) 
36 (4) 
43 (4) 
Kentucky 26 
Louisiana 11 (1) 
Maine 8(2) 
Maryland 10 
Massachusetts ..... 46 (2) 
Michigan 36 (1) 
Minnesota 23 (3) 
Mississippi 18 (1) 
i i 49 
7 
20 
7 
New Hampshire .... 9 
New Jersey 27 (2) 
New Mexico 11 
Y 71 (6) 
North Carolina .... 40 (2) 
North Dakota 10 
Ohio 72 (14) 
45 (2) 
19(1) 
Pennsylvania 129 (1) 
Rhode Island 8 
South Carolina .... 16 
South Dakota 10 (2) 
Tennessee 22 
79 (9) 
4 
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2 
9(1) 
Vingions 31 (1) 
Washington 22 
West Virginia 19 (2) 
Wisconsin 33 (1) 
Wyoming 3 


ll 
6 
7(1) 


4 
2 


— 


Bi 


—_————- 


UNITED STATES 1,743 1,446(89) 297 358(37) 122 





* Based in part upon list of chain newspapers in Editor & Publisher International Year 
Book Number for 1945, p. 180, with additions and corrections obtained — 
with publishers and other sources in each state. See also footnotes to Ta: 

* Figure in parentheses is number of chain “home papers” included in locally owned 





TABLE V 
Daily Newspaper Competition and Ownership by Circulation, 
March 1, 1945* 








Total Non- 
Cireu- Compet- Compet- Locally Absentee 
lation itive itive % Owned Owned 





J 260,537 52.0 397,384 101,700 
124,814 124,814 100.0 124,814 
288,074 142,635 49.5 256,518 
California 3,169,689 738,742 233 1,653,183 
Colorado 370,192 119,460 322 304,994 
Connecticut 567,487 ; 250,571 44.1 485,188 
Delaware 72,354 100.0 72,354 
District of Columbia 679,626 00.0 576,692 
718,874 26.0 206,461 512,413 
642,655 239,272 372 363,738 278,917 
110,687 89,384 80.7 102,079 8,608 
873,410 20.1 2,490,216 1,103,207 
684,577 523 1,099,265 209 ,622 
797,297 98.4 718,441 91,066 
$33,285 62.1 459 666 76,467 
Kentucky 452,737 94.6 459,180 8,605 
Louisiana 112,270 21.8 477,729 35,102 
Maine . 150,476 73.0 183,821 22,151 
Maryland 79,018 122 420,244 223,693 
Massachusetts .... 706,537 286 1,929,248 536,182 
Michigan ,284, 648,189 33.5 705,655 1,226,595 
i 836,716 100.0 555,308 281,408 
Mississippi . 165,278 91.7 164,669 15,425 
i i 975,555 57.0 1,681,960 27,152 
118,219 113,219 100.0 38,757 74,462 
360,005 $34,691 92.9 $18,500 41,505 
43,243 $1,586 73.0 19,257 
New Hampshire ... 86,376 86,376 100.0 86,376 
New Jersey 911,210 509,754 55.9 784,850 
New Mexico 95,157 82,6830 86.8 60,196 
New York 7,284,894 $ 1,104,088 15.1 4,518,049 
North Carolina ... 694,149 $87,247 55.7 681,439 
North Dakota .... 114,460 114,460 100.0 86,481 
Ohio 2,678,638 1,528,226 1,150,412 429 1,774,751 
Oklahoma 561,153 9,325 551,828 98.3 524,467 
Oregon 457,746 359,644 98,102 214 452,959 
Pennsylvania 3,823,101 é y 1,193,088 31.1 3,155,678 
Rhode Island 246,784 J 235,422 953 246,784 
South Carolina .... $14,030 $14,080 100.0 314,030 
South Dakota 124,051 124,051 100.0 102,594 
633,370 78.1 $99,458 
1,121,070 687,277 38.0 1,348,255 
149,130 35,720 19.3 172,156 
51,056 64.4 75,548 : 
Virginia 618,778 100.0 607,560 018 
Washington 279,302 35.5 569,449 975 
West Virginia 2 283,295 68.6 $26,172 z 522 
Wisconsin J 442,199 51.3 645,635 215,650 038 
Wyoming J 51,019 100.0 17,555 $3,464 075 


—— 





UNITED STATES 45,966,554 27,422,248 18,553,306 402 33,210,763 12,755,791 277 





* ay figures are for period ending Sept. 80, 1944, as reported in 1945 Editor & 
Publisher International Year Book Number, wi th addition of current figures for four new 
dailies fisted in footnote to Table II, Divisions | 4 on bases shown in Tables II and IV. 
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has been a tendency away from 
large national chains toward state 
and regional chains, or chains of 
only a few large papers. At present 
44 of the 76 chains (57.8 per cent) 
are confined to one state, and 255 
(67.6 per cent) of the 370 chain 
dailies are located in the state in 


which their ownership is located: 
Dailies Dailies 
Inside Outside 

Chain & State State State 
Anaconda Copper Mining 

Ce, m2. 8 
Block, New York 3 
Booth, Michigan aR 
Brush-Moore, Ohio 1 
Byrd, Virginia os 
Capper, Kansas 
Central, Indiana 
Chew, Ohio 
Conine, Michigan 
Copley (incl. So. Calif.) , 

Illinois 
Cowles, Iowa-Minnesota 2-3 
Cox, Ohio 
Decatur, Illinois 
Denious, Kansas 
Dix, Ohio 


Federated, Michigan . 

Fentress-Marsh- Andersen, 
Florida-Texas 

Field, Illinois 

Galvin, Ohio 

Frank E. Gannett, N. Y. 14 

Guy P. Gannett, Maine. 3 

Grandon, Illinois 

Greensburg-Rushville, 
Indiana 


Hart-Hanks, Texas 

Hearst 

Hitchcock, South Dakota 1 
Hoiles, California 1 
Horwitz, Ohio 

Howe, Texas 


Knight, Ohio 
Koehl, Ohio 
Lee, Iowa 


Chain & State 
McCormick-Patterson, 
Illinois-New York ... 1- 
McCraken, Wyoming ... 
McGiffin, Missouri 
Mack-Snyder-White, 
Ohio 


Macy-Westchester, N. Y. 
Marlboro-Hudson, Mass. 
Meeks, Alabama 

Murphy, Wisconsin .... 


Nance-McBride, Okla. . . 
Newhouse, New York .. 
Nixon, Indiana 

Ochs Estate, New York. 1 
Ogden Estate, W. Va. .. 
Ottoway, New York ... 
Page, Georgia 


Peninsula, California ... 
Perkins, Washington ... 
Perry, New York 
Prisk, California 
Reynolds, Arkansas .... 
Ridder Brothers, N. Y. .. 
Ridenour, Ohio 
Rio Grande Valley, Texas 
Rowley, Ohio 
Scripps-Howard, N. Y... 
John P. Scripps, Calif. . . 
Scripps League, Wash. . . 
Shearman-Summers, 
New Mexico 
Skewes, Mississippi 
Southern Oregon, Oregon 2 
Speidel, California 1 
Stauffer, K: 
Stern, New Jersey-Penn- 
sylvania 
Tatman, Indiana 
Terry-Rawley, N. Caro.. 
Total for 76 Chains..245 125 
Absentee Owners of Single 
ili ll 


136 
Although none of the earlier 


studies of chains has divided papers 
on this basis, some further compari- 
sons are possible. For example, the 


Loeb, Vermont 
Lusk-Mitchell, So. Dak. 2 
McClatchey, California. $3 
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two national chains which in 1935 
were largest in number of dailies have 
both declined, Hearst from 26 to 17 
papers and Scripps-Howard from 23 
to 18. The Frank E. Gannett chain, 
which was third largest in 1935, has 
grown from 16 to 17 papers (14 in 
New York, two in adjoining states, 
only one at any distance) . These are 
highly concentrated in location and 
enjoy a large degree of local auton- 
omy. 

Hearst, McCormick-Patterson and 
Scripps-Howard still lead in total 
daily circulation, in the order named, 
but Hearst has lost ground and 
Scripps-Howard has gained only 
slightly. The chain which has gained 
most in circulation, McCormick-Pat- 
terson, is concentrated entirely in 
two cities and has one of its two own- 
ers as resident publisher in each city. 

The implications of all this are 
clear: daily chain ownership has been 
becoming more intensive and less ex- 
tensive in its concentration. Indeed, 
when one encounters a situation like 
that of the Marlboro-Hudson (Mass.) 
chain, where the two papers are lo- 
cated in cities only five miles apart 
and sell their advertising only in 
combination, it is almost a toss-up 
as to whether it should be classified 
as a chain or as a local combination. 

It remains to be determined 
whether the more extensive national 
chains have declined because they 
had reached that still unknown 
point at which the advantages of 
chain operation fail to compensate 
for the disadvantages of absentee 
ownership. Perhaps the owners 


merely have been too busy looking 
after their present properties during 
these years of depression and war to 
give much thought to expansion. 
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The chains experienced their great- 
est growth after World War I and 
may expand similarly after World 
War II. The time seems to have 
passed, however, when a Hearst 
would seek to further his presiden- 
tial ambitions through personally 
directed papers located in every 
section of the country. Present-day 
conditions seem to favor a more in- 
tensive type of ownership concentra- 
tion, in which absenteeism is less of 
a factor. 


INCE the national chains seem 

to be at a standstill and the 
still growing state and regional 
chains appear to be becoming more 
and more intensive in their concen- 
tration, let us take another look at 
the local combinations. Here the 
trend is unbroken. The critics who 
have pointed out the dangers to a 
sound public opinion seem to have 
had little effect. But what of the ef- 
fect of the combinations themselves 
on the newspaper’s chief source of 
revenue: the advertiser? 

One complaint sometimes heard 
is that the savings effected by the 
selling of advertising in combina- 
tion have benefited only the news- 
papers. To check its validity, an ex- 
amination was made of the adver- 
tising rates of 97 non-competitive 
combinations formed between 1927 
and 1942, before and after the con- 
solidation took place. In 43 in- 
stances the new combined rate of 
the two papers was lower than the 
sum of the old individual rates; in 
31 cases it was the same; and in 23 
it was higher. While it is entirely 
possible that the old rates were too 
low, as a result of cutthroat compe- 
tition, the fact remains that 54 out 
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TABLE VI 


Comparison of Milline Rates of Independent Newspapers With Those of 
Papers Having Optional or Enforced Combinations * 








Advertising Sold Independently Sold in Combination 








— Morning Evening Fier Be Optional Enforced 
Under 1,200 ...... kia 23.00 (19) 23.00 (19) 
1,200-1,799 ....... 17.22 (3) 15.24 (50) 15.35 (53) 
1,800-2,699 ....... 13.57 (9) 11.30 (105) 11.48(114) .... daten 
2,700-3,999 ....... 9.99 (22) 8.93 (245) 9.02 (267) she 9.94 (9) 
4,000-5,999 ....... 7.70 (22) 7.53 (265) 7.55 (287) ie 8.35 (7) 
6,000-8,999 ....... 6.26 (14) 6.38 (160) 6.37(174) .... 7.56 (10) 
9,000-18,499 ...... 5.24 (11) 5.22 (95) §.22(106) .... 5.95 (30) 
~ 400-19,999 ..... 4.23 (8) 4.30 (74) 4.29 (82) ath 4.81 (35) 
0-29,999 ..... 3.62 (14) 3.72 (36) 3.69 (50) ieee 4.19 (29) 
& 0-44,999 ..... 3.31 (10) 3.09 (44) 3.13 (54) 3.93 (2) 3.64 (25) 
45, ‘-67,499 ..... 2.33 (11) 2.65 (22) 2.54 (33) 2.97 (4) 2.87 (22) 
67,500-99,999 ..... 2.26 (4) 2.40 (16) 2.37 (20) 2.17(1) 2.54 (12) 
100,000-149,999 ... 2.09(16) 2.38 (13) 2.22 (29) 1.90 (1) 2.24(7) 
150,000-219,999 ... 2.53(1) 1.96 (16) 2.00 (17) 2.05 (2) 1.95 (7) 
220,000-329,999 ... 1.90(7) 1.87 (8) 1.89 (15) 1.98 (1) 1.63 (4) 
330,000-499,999 ... 1.73(4) 1.51 (6) 1.60 (10) eae 1.44(2) 
500,000-749,999 ... 1.22(1) 1.57 (1) 1.40 (2) ts 96 (1) 
750,000-1,124,999 . 99 (1) 99 (1) has 
Over 1,125,000 .... 85 (1) 85 (1) 





* From analysis of American Association of Advertising Agencies, based upon rates 
reported in Standard Rate & Data Service for 1941. Used by permission. 
** Average and number of all daily newspapers shown in two preceding columns com- 


bined. 


of 97 combinations apparently re- 
sulted in no financial benefits to the 
advertiser. 

Even more striking is an analysis 
made by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies for all dai- 
lies whose rates were reported in 
1941 by Standard Rate and Data 
Service (Table VI). This compari- 
son, broken down into 19 popula- 
tion groups to eliminate unfairness, 
shows that the milline rates for 211 
pairs of papers sold in enforced com- 
bination averaged higher, in every 
population group but the four larg- 
est, than the milline rates of 1,334 
papers sold independently. 

The effect of combinations to 
which advertisers object most stren- 


uously, however, is not the higher 
milline rate but the “enforced com- 
bination rate.” This means that the 
advertiser is forced to buy space in 
both papers of the combination in 
order to advertise in one. The grow- 
ing prevalence of this practice is 
shown by the “Ready Reckoner” in 
the 1945 Editor & Publisher Year 
Book, which reveals that an ad- 
vertiser who wishes to use the total 
18,059,252 morning circulation of 
the nation now must buy an addi- 
tional 6,262,324 in evening circula- 
tion, while the advertiser who wish- 
es to use the total 27,895,586 eve- 
ning circulation must buy an addi- 
tional 6,073,865 in morning circula- 
tion. Thus, the cost of a campaign 
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in all morning papers is increased 
by 44.6 per cent, and that of a cam- 
paign in all evening papers by 13.7 
per cent. 

Of 50 two-paper combinations in 
135 cities with 100,000 or more 
A.B.C. circulation, 21 pairs in 1943 
had enforced combination rates for 
both national and local advertising; 
21 pairs had such rates for national 
but not local advertising; 7 pairs 
had only optional combination 
rates; and 1 pair had no combina- 
tion rate. Only five combinations in 
cities without competing newspa- 
pers did not have an enforced com- 
bination rate, either national or lo- 
cal, or both.” 

To check the attitude of national 
advertisers toward the enforced 
combination rate, executives of thir- 
ty of the largest agencies in the 
country were asked for a confiden- 
tial opinion. Nineteen replied. Al- 
though a few qualified their an- 
swers in some way, all indicated 
that they regard the enforced com- 
bination as “undesirable.” 

They contend that it increases the 
cost to the advertiser on a per-read- 
er basis even more than the rates 
themselves imply, for there is inevi- 
tably overlapping in the circulation 
of two papers in the same city. 

“The important point,” wrote the 
head of one large New York agen- 
cy, “is that the advertiser’s cost in 
the market usually rises consider- 
ably. For example, the average ad- 
vertiser in Nashville used to spend 
thirteen or fourteen cents a line. 
Now this cost is thirty cents. We 
used to place campaigns in Minne- 

1% Figures compiled from a study of 
Market and Newspaper Statistics, Vol.12-A 


published by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies (New York: 1948). 
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apolis at about twenty-five cents a 
line. Now this cost is sixty cents. 
Most of these situations follow the 
same pattern.” 

Some products have “limited mar- 
ket opportunities,” another execu- 
tive contended. For these the en- 
forced combination makes it im- 
possible to buy “the type of circu- 
lation and coverage which is re- 
quired for a given advertising prob- 
lem.” 

To this the publishers reply that 
for nationally advertised products 
there is usually no such thing as a 
“limited local market.” It is therefore 
to the national advertiser’s advan- 
tage, they say, to have an enforced 
combination which gives him greater 
coverage and more frequency than 
he ordinarily would buy. 

It is more difficult to evaluate 
the reactions of local advertisers to 
the enforced combination, since the 
rate is not applied to them so uni- 
formly. Even where the combination 
rate is listed as enforced locally, ex- 
ceptions often are made for certain 
classes of advertising or induce- 
ments are offered to lessen opposi- 
tion. However, of 16 department- 
store advertising managers in 10 
single-combination newspaper cities 
who were asked for an opinion, only 
one who had had any direct expe- 
rience with a fully enforced local 
combination rate regarded it as 
“desirable.” 

Comments from department store 
executives included these: 

“The enforced combination rates . . . 
create a monopoly, and a monopoly 
by the newspaper is one of the worst 
things that can happen.” 

“Sometimes it is not desirable to ad- 
vertise merchandise in two papers, es- 
pecially when shipments . . . sell out 
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almost as soon as one ad has appeared. 

When a clearance is announced, it is 

to our disadvantage to run the ad more 

than one time.” 
“We have had better results prepar- 
ing new copy for each paper.” 

Because of objections such as 
these, at least two non-competitive 
cities (Mobile, Ala., and Madison, 
Wis.) which had enforced combina- 
tion rates in 1943 have now gone 
back to lower individual rates, with 
the combination optional. In Mo- 
bile each paper in the combination 
lists an individual rate almost as 
high as the combination rate, but 
in Madison the individual rates are 
virtually the same as before the two 
papers went into their partial merg- 
er.” 

Unless readjustments of this kind 
continue to be made, and unless 
postwar expansion brings a reversal 
of the trend toward one-publisher 
communities, it is possible that 
those who have been urging govern- 
mental action to maintain multiple 
outlets of news and opinion may 
find their ranks reinforced by an un- 
expected ally: the newspaper adver- 
tiser. 

Regulation of the purely business 
aspects of journalism by a govern- 
mental commission, in the same 
way that public utilities are regu- 
lated, may be more imminent than 
we realize. Two straws in the wind 
are the suit against the Associated 
Press and the Federal Communica- 

2 The Madison situation is one of the 
most interesting of all the partial combi- 
nations. Here the two afternoon papers, 
keen editorial rivals, have worked out an 
— a of non-voting stock whereby each 

r owns a half interest in the other, 
it ough all the ye of each paper 
is held by the original separate owners. As 
noted above, the papers at first adopted 
an enforced combina on rate but now have 


abandoned it. A further point of interest is 
that one of the papers is a chain daily. 
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tions Commission’s hearing on news- 
paper ownership of radio stations. 
Another is the federal court decision 
whereby fifteen New York depart- 
ment stores and their trade asso- 
ciation were fined $5,000 each in the 
spring of 1943 on a charge of con- 
spiracy to withhold advertising 
from the New York Times.” 

This latter decision, hailed by 
many as a victory for the press, 
may turn out to be otherwise. For if 
advertisers can be fined for combin- 
ing to withhold advertising, the 
courts are almost certain to hold, 
sooner or later, that newspapers 
which combine to raise advertising 
or circulation rates also should be 
subject to legal authority. 

“Freedom of the press” hardly 
would prove effective as a defense. 
As Dr. Fred S. Siebert has pointed 
out,” the decisions of a liberal Su- 
preme Court in recent years have 
placed the American newspaper “in 
possession of greater freedom to 
gather, publish and comment on the 
news than ever before in its his- 
tory.” At the same time, the courts 
have shown increasing reluctance 
“to extend the meaning of the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of 
the press to cover social and eco- 
nomic regulations.” 


F THE economic forces that lead 

to mergers and combinations are 
“inexorable,” what can the individ- 
ual publisher do to forestall such 
regulation? 

These suggestions should be pre- 
faced by an admission that certain 


2 Editor &@ Publisher, April 17, 1943, p. 


"2 “Legal 
Press,” an be of t 
of Political and Social Science, 
(Jan., 1942). 


ey ay Affecting the 


e American Academy 
CCXIX 
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possible events may render them 
less urgent. The perfection of cheap- 
er methods of printing, such as pho- 
tolithography without typesetting, 
may multiply local channels of opin- 
ion and advertising to such an ex- 
tent that the cries of “monopoly” 
will subside. Furthermore, the post- 
war development of FM broadcast- 
ing, television and facsimile may 
prove just as effective as cheaper 
printing in providing new competi- 
tive media through which “truth 
and falsehood may grapple.” 

But if these things do not come 
in time, what can the publisher do? 

First of all, he can dedicate his 
paper as never before to the prin- 
ciples of intelligent and objective 
reporting, giving all sides a fair 
hearing in the news columns and 
confining the views of the owner to 
the editorial page. Even here, as 
several recent writers have sug- 
gested,” the owner-publisher, par- 
ticularly of a combination or chain, 
should reign as a “constitutional 
monarch,” with the active editor as 
“prime minister.” If the publisher 
cannot get down from his throne 
and mingle with the people, then 
the editor should. He should keep 

% Notably Wilson Harris in The Daily 


pew (Cambridge E nd: 1948) and Rob 
rt Lasch in “For a Free Press,” Atlantic 


Monthly, CLXXIV:1 80-44 (July, 1944). 
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the people on his side by putting 
their interests first. 

Second, he can demonstrate to the 
advertiser as well as to the reader 
that the benefits of consolidation 
are not solely on the publisher’s 
side of the ledger. With this in view, 
some reconsideration of the en- 
forced combination rate might be in 
order. It seems difficult if not im- 
possible to answer completely the 
argument that “compelling national 
advertisers to use combination pa- 
pers which local advertisers may 
use individually is discriminatory.” 

Third, if the publisher is in a 
community where consolidation has 
not been effected but merely seems 
inevitable, he can consider whether 
the joint printing plan is not more 
desirable, certainly from the pub- 
lic’s point of view, than a complete 
merger or combination. 

Above all, the American press 
must find ways of adapting itself to 
changing economic conditions with- 
out losing its editorial vitality and 
independence. As a result of sus- 
pensions and consolidations, the 
daily newspaper admittedly has 
gained greater economic stability 
than ever before. We must make 
certain that this stability does not 
bring with it editorial rigidity and 
sterility. 





“Violations of Confidence” 
At the Paris Peace Conference, 1919 


By Reginald Coggeshall 


In view of the recent charges of violation of con- 
fidence at the Rheims surrender of the Germans, 
Mr. Coggeshall’s discussion of the problem at 
Versailles takes on special interest. The author 
is now on the Boston Globe. 


FTER a privilege has been en- 
joyed over a period of time, a 
public is likely to speak of it as a 
“right” established under some law 
of nature, and American newspaper 
men have a tendency so to regard 
the governmental press conference. 
When the official is not as free with 
information as correspondents like, 
they often write darkly of “censor- 
ship at the source.” The well estab- 
lished practice barring direct quota- 
tions, unless specifically authorized, 
is based on the political necessities 
which surround both the elected and 
appointed public officer. Obviously 
neither wishes to see the apple cart 
of his career upset by a “violation of 
confidence,” intentional or otherwise. 
At an international conference, the 
consequences of apples spilling over 
the street are more serious. The San 
Francisco apple cart is surely well 
booby trapped with both national 
and international dynamite. 
However the newsmen may regard 
the rules, they must play the press 
conference game according to the 
regulations set by the star player, 
who often imposes on his audience 
the responsibility of maintaining the 
rules and of inflicting penalties when 


they are broken. At the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919 there were two 
cases of violation of the direct quote 
rule, one against Secretary Lansing, 
the other against President Wilson. 
The question of disciplinary action 
was in both instances turned over to 
a committee of the American press 
corps. 

During the preliminary discussions 
in the Council of Ten on the question 
of publicity occurred the first in- 
stance, an incident to which one cor- 
respondent attributed part of the re- 
sponsibility for the decision to im- 
pose a gag rule. 

Raymond G. Carroll, in Paris as a 
special correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, which syndicated 
his stories to a group of papers in- 
cluding the Washington Post, the 
New York Sun and the Boston 
Transcript, cabled that the advocates 
of secrecy had been given the oppor- 
tunity to persuade the conference to 
adopt the gag rule because a mem- 
ber of the American press contingent 
had violated the confidence of the 
Secretary of State. Since President 
Wilson’s arrival in France, Carroll 
said, House, Lansing, Bliss and 
White had held regular morning con- 
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ferences with American correspond- 
ents. It was made clear to them 
that the information given was to be 
solely for their guidance and infor- 
mation and that no quotations were 
to be used. “The only unfortunate 
fact was that the writers least quali- 
fied to interrogate often asked nearly 
all the questions,” Carroll said.* 

The Associated Press story, refer- 
ring to the incident, while it did not 
attribute the same weight in influ- 
encing the decision of the Council, 
did report that the American dele- 
gation was both annoyed and em- 
barrassed by it. 


N MID-JANUARY there had 

arisen the question of what the 
United States should do regarding 
the proposal to send Allied troops 
into Poland. The French, particularly 
Foch, were very urgent in their pres- 
sure on Wilson to send American 
troops to Poland, and the Temps, in 
its semi-official capacity, was being 
used to imply an obligation on the 
part of America to do so. So persist- 
ent was the campaign that the Ameri- 
can delegation, actually speaking 
through Secretary of State Lansing, 
felt it necessary to issue denials which 
became increasingly vigorous as the 
Temps reiterated that America had 
promised military participation in 
Poland. 

On January 14 the Paris New York 
Herald said that, “contrary to reports 
in the French press to the effect that 
a division of American troops would 
be sent to Poland to help arrest the 
spread of Bolshevism and to restore 
order, the American government does 
not contemplate such action,” iden- 





1 Washington Post, Jan. 18, 1919. 
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tifying Secretary Lansing as the 
spokesman. 

On the same morning Humanité 
appeared with an almost verbatim 
report of the declaration by Lansing, 
set off with quotation marks, in 
which the Secretary of State was re- 
ported as saying that it was “a lie” 
that American soldiers would be sent 
to Poland. 

On the basis of these published 
attributions to the Secretary of 
State, correspondents filing to the 
United States quoted him as the au- 
thority speaking for the American 
commission in the denial of the 
Temps’ statement. 

Carroll, meanwhile, went to sev- 
eral of the American commissioners 
with the clipping from the Temps 
which reported an American policy 
exactly contrary to that reported in 
the Socialist paper. Although Lans- 
ing was put in an embarrassing posi- 
tion by “what looked like a breach 
of faith” by an American corre- 
spondent, no official action ensued. 

The next day, however, Humanité 
balanced its own quotation from 
Lansing with that given by the “of- 
ficial” Temps. This article apparently 
could not be ignored. General Bliss 
summoned a committee from among 
the American correspondents to tell 
them that there would be no further 
group press conferences and to de- 
mand that they “clean their Augean 
stables.” To the two score assembled 
American correspondents it was re- 
ported that the offender had “mace 
a clean breast of it.” 

Carroll, stating that “almost the 
first business of Wednesday’s peace 
conference was to pass the gag rule,” 


2Cf. Frederick Moore, New York Tri- 
bune, Jan. 15, 1919, p. 1. 
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cabled, “The name of this writer is Shortly thereafter Gannett re- 
Lewis Gannett, a socialist and Har- ceived the following letter from Paul 
vard man. He carries credentials from Kellogg of the Survey, dated Janu- 
the Survey of New York City.” ary 25: 


The Associated Press account of 
the incident explained that: 


At the outset it was stipulated clear- 
ly that nothing communicated to the 
correspondents during those confer- 
ences should be credited to official 
sources, the restriction being so severe 
as to prohibit the customary intima- 
tions of the sources, so that whatever 
a correspondent elected to write should 
be stated on his own responsibility. 

Despite this, a statement of informa- 
tive character made by Secretary of 
State Lansing to the newspaper men 
appeared in some French newspapers, 
directly or indirectly attributed to him. 
It was made more embarrassing to the 
American delegates because the publi- 
cations appeared in newspapers op- 
posed to the present French govern- 
ment. Because ‘some statements used 
in this matter related to subjects like 
the denial of the plan to use American 
troops in Poland, which is understood 
to be favored by the Clemenceau gov- 
ernment, but is opposed by the Social- 
ists, the American delegates felt they 
were in danger of being involuntarily 
dragged into the complications of 
French factional political conflicts. 

At the request of the American dele- 
gation, the correspondents have under- 
taken to adopt disciplinary measures 
and to require a separate understand- 
ing from each of their number to ob- 
serve the restrictions imposed regard- 
ing the use of matters discussed at 
these conferences.* 


When the American delegation or- 
dered the American correspondents 
to check up on his “violation of con- 
fidence,” Gannett went immediately 
to the newspaper men’s committee. 
Later Henry White scolded him 
“gently,” according to Gannett, 
warning him “never to trust a 
Frenchman.” 


Here is a clipping from the Sun of 
the 18th and I should be glad if you 
would write me the circumstances. I 
called up an experienced journalist — 
a former Washington correspondent. 
He told me of similar instances in his 
Washington experiences and said that 
it was invariably the naive, honest fel- 
low who put his foot into it this way. 

. I should like to have a letter from 
you so that I should have my feet on 
the ground in defending you in case 
the matter came up in any way at some 
future time. 


Gannett’s reply was: 


Ray Carroll’s story is essentially true 
in fact, though misleading in deduc- 
tion. There were and are daily confer- 
ences between all the American corre- 
spondents and some of the commission- 
ers. When these were started, I under- 
stand, it was explained that no quota- 
tions were to be made, although the 
substance could be used. I did not 
know this.‘ 

For several days the Herald here had 
been printing quotes from Lansing and 
White, and no official or unofficial pro- 
test was made, so far as I know. 

The Herald, in fact, printed Lan- 
sing’s statement on the same day as 
Humanité, though in somewhat milder 
form, also using quotation marks. Le 
Temps, on three successive days, had 
printed statements that the United 
States was going to send an army corps 
to Poland to fight the Bolsheviks. 
These statements, obviously inspired 
from the Quai d’Orsay, were denied by 
Lansing, but his denials did not appear 
in the French press. The second time 
he was very indignant and called the 
statement “lies.” General Bliss, in fact, 
called them “damned lies.” They were 
deliberate attempts to distort Ameri- 
can policy. These statements, in some 
form, were cabled to America. It 
seemed to me extremely unfortunate 


¢ Gannett actuall; had had only a year or 


—— two of Jaa as a reporter on the New 
* New York Tribune, Jan. 16,1919, p.2:1. York W 
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that the lies should continue to appear. 
I therefore determined to tell Marcel 
Cachin of Humanité that they were un- 
true. I knew that the supporters of 
Wilson’s policy in France were trou- 
bled by them. Humanité is probably 
Wilson’s chief supporter in the Paris 
press. I could not go, so I wrote a brief 
statement of what Lansing said, which 
I gave to a friend who was going there. 
To my surprise, instead of being 
worked into an article, the statement 
was printed almost intact, and very 
curtly.® Of course that was unfortunate 
and undiplomatic, though it was liter- 
ally true. Regardless of knowing or not 
—— the no-quotation rule, I knew 
that. 

The day after the publication of the 
statements in Humanité, just as we 
were entering the conference with the 
commissioners, I was informed that the 
matter was coming up. I returned to 
the press room to prepare a statement 
accepting responsibility. Almost imme- 
diately the crowd returned; Burr Price 
told me that they had asked the press 
committee to take it up. I told him I 
was writing a statement and asked him 
to tell them so. I had not had time to 
write a dozen lines. I went up to Man- 
ley’s (Hudson) office and went over it 
with him. Just as I had finished, Burr 
and Villard, with whom I had talked 
of the incident at lunch the day be- 
fore, came up. I returned to the coms 
mittee and read the following state- 
ment: 

“I am responsible for the statements 
regarding Mr. Lansing’s statements 
which appeared in yesterday morning’s 
Humanité. Feeling that it was a pity 
that false information regarding Ameri- 
can intentions should appear in the 
French papers without denial, I gave a 
brief statement to the paper which 
was most vigorously supporting the 
American point of view, the editor of 
which I have known for some months. 
Instead of weaving facts into a general 
story, this paper, contrary to my ex- 
pectations, isolated them and printed 
them in an objectionable form. The 
responsibility is mine, and I keenly re- 
gret the incident.” 





SA French news r man would do 
that! No re-writing for him. 





This I accompanied with a fuller 
verbal statement. It was not until then 
that I learned of the no-quotation rule. 
The Committee, consisting of Swope, 
Larry Hills of the Sun, Krock of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker and, I think, David Law- 
rence or some one else, recalled the 
Herald’s articles and expressed itself as 
satisfied with my explanation.’ 

So did Henry M. White, to whom I 
spoke of it next day. I understand 
Lansing did, too, though I did not talk 
with him personally. Larry Hills was 
inclined to think I might be “putting 
socialism above Americanism”; the oth- 
ers did not. Personally, I am sorry for 
the manner in which the statement ap- 
peared but feel that denying the mis- 
statement was a patriotic service. 

These statements in Humanité were 
as follows. (Under a heading “Une 


® The Committee’s report, from the files 
of R. S. Baker, follows: 

AMERICAN COMMISSION TO 
NEGOTIATE PEACE 
January 15, 1919. 

Pursuant to your request made upon two 
members of the Executive Comunittee, 
Messrs. Hills and Evans, that the violation 
of confidence with reference to the quota- 
tion of Secretary Lansing in the Humanité 
be investigated, a meeting of the Executive 
Committee was held this morning. 

The Executive Committee met in the of- 
fice of Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, with Mr. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, of the New York 
World, Mr. rence Hills of the New York 
Sun, Mr. Arthur Evans, of the Chicago 
Tribune, present and with Mr. Arthur B. 
Krock, of the Louisville Courier-Journal as 
proxy for Mr. Oulahan, of the New York 
Times. 

It was learned that Lewis Stiled (sic) 
Gannett, representing the Survey Magazine, 
had communicated the matter lained 
about to the Humanité. He ap before 
the Committee and made a frank statement, 
which is embodied in a written statement, a 
copy of which is attached hereto. He ex- 
plained that the incident arose through 
ignorance of the fact that the correspond- 
ents are not permitted to give out news to 
foreign corresponderts, adding that he had 
requested the newspaper in question not to 
make a direct quotation. 

The Committee places the facts of the 
matter before the American Peace Com- 
mission for such action as the Commission 
may see fit to take. The Committee recom- 
mends that Mr. Gannett’s assurance of 
good faith in future relations with the Con- 
ference be accepted and that after having 
been warned that further offense will cause 
the suspense of all his privileges, he be per- 
mitted to continue his relationship with the 
American Peace Commission. 
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déclaration de M. Lansing. Le Gouv- 
ernement Américain n’aprouve pas I’in- 
tervention en Pologne.”) “De trés bon- 
ne source on nous affirme que M. Lan- 
sing, secrétaire d’état pour les affaires 
d’étrangeres dans le gouvernement 
américain et qui est @ Paris, auprés de 
M. Wilson, a fait & des journalistes 
américains l’importante déclaration 
suivante: Les Etats Unis n’ont pas pro- 
posé, ni agreé l’envoi de troupes en 
Pologne, comme |’annongait Le Temps 
hier soir (page 4). Un des correspond- 
ents lisant l'article du Temps M. Lan- 
sing a repondu catégoriquement: ‘It is 
a lie’ (c'est un mensonge.). Le Temps 
ayant annonce les estimations du ‘haut 
commandement interallié’ sur la neces- 
sité d’envoyer des detachements en Po- 
logne, M. Lansing a dit: ‘Tl s’agit ex- 
clusivement du Maréchal Foch’.” 

(That is, Foch had declared that En- 
tente troops should be sent to Poland 
and the Temps announced it as an in- 
terallied decision. This was untrue, 
though the Temps statement was pre- 
pared by the French foreign office, and 
when there was an interallied delibera- 
tion on the subject it was decided not 
to send them. The Temps statement 
was an attempt to prejudice the Amer- 
ican position). 

Humanité also printed another para- 
graph as follows: 

(Le Document Pichon: Ce qu’en 
dit M. Lansing) “Nous avons recu 
communication des déclarations sui- 
vantes faites par M. Lansing a des 
journalistes américains a propos de la 
publication de notre document: Le 
gouvernement ameéricain n’a pas eu de 
conversations avec le gouvernement 
francais ou avec d'autres gouverne- 
ments sur la question russe depuis la 
publication par ’Humanité de la dé- 
peche de M. Pichon. II n’a pas eu con- 
naissance de cette note ni de celle du 
gouvernement anglais qui l’avait pre- 
cedé. Il est bien serieux que cette note 
soit allé & Washington sans qu’on lui 
en ait donné connaissance. Par consé- 
quent, il n’est pas vrai, comme le disait 
le Journal des Débats hier soir, que ‘le 
gouvernement des Etats Unis 
aborde en plain accord avec le gouv- 
ernement francais, la question des rap- 
ports de l’entente avec le gouvernement 
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de Lenine et de Trotsky’.” (You will re- 
call the bitter phrases in which Pichon 
declared it impossible to have anything 
whatever to do with the Bolsheviks and 
how untrue was the officieuse state- 
ment in the Débats that the publica- 
tion of the note has brought the Ameri- 
can government into agreement with 
Pichon, and you can realize how das- 
tardly was the attempt to mislead the 
French public.) 

It should also be said that this inci- 
dent was only one, and the smallest 
one, of a series of incidents that led to 
the gag rule of the conference. The 
Pichon telegram, which was revealed 
by a sailor in the French foreign office, 
the Wilson-Bissolatti interview, which 
leaked in Italy, were far more impor- 
tant. 


* 

HE other incident the American 

authorities considered not an in- 
discretion but a “violation of confi- 
dence.” Truman H. Talley, who, al- 
though without either Washington 
or European experience, was the 
chief correspondent for the New 
York Herald and to whose stories 
the Paris edition of that paper gen- 
erally gave its lead, failed, it was 
charged, in his report of a press in- 
terview which President Wilson 
gave in Paris Friday noon, Febru- 
ary 14, just before he sailed for the 
United States, to observe the strict 
stipulation of confidence imposed 
upon all correspondents present. At 
this conference, the only time Wil- 
son had met the American press 
corps since his arrival in Paris, the 
President talked with great freedom 
and frankness with the understand- 
ing that he was not to be quoted 
directly or indirectly.* 

7 Gannett’s private file, undated mss. 

8 Editor & lisher, Feb. 22, 1919, p. 6. 
Also, “It was clearly stated in advance that 
the President would speak freely and ‘off 
the record’ and that he was not to be di- 


rectly quoted in any way,” according to 
Arthur Sweetser, er’s assistant (letter, 
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The next morning the Paris New 
York Herald appeared with the 
story of the interview in which ev- 
ery statement was directly attribut- 
ed to the President and included a 
direct quotation on an issue which 
certainly contained political dyna- 
mite. In the fifth paragraph, after a 
lead in which it was said that 

“many of his remarks were solely for 
the newspaper ‘family’,” it was stat- 
ed that: 


After he had finished with the League 
proposals he was asked whether the 
freedom of the seas had entered into 
the negotiations. 

“I am glad you asked me that,” he 
said laughingly, “for I want to tell you 
a good joke on myself. I didn’t see the 
joke until I came over here. Under the 
League of Nations there will be no 
neutrals. They will all be in the League, 
subject to the League decisions on the 
matter of exertion of armed forces. If 
there are no neutrals there will be no 
issue over sea rights, for the freedom 
of the seas puzzle arose over the rela- 
tions of belligerents and neutrals. The 
League now will settle all matters of 
naval policy and regulation, such as 
codes and armaments. So it might be 
said, ‘there ain’t no such thing’ as the 
issue of the freedom of the seas.” 

He was asked if the British had 
brought that argument to him. 

He laughed most heartily, replying, 
“No, I arrived at that conclusion in the 
privacy of my own soul.” ® 


1988) ; there was “the direct understanding 
that there were to be no direct quotes. All 
of us gave a pledge to this effect,”’ accord- 
ing to Laurence Hills of the New York Sun 
(letter, 1938). 

® Eric E. Hawkins, member of the Paris 
Herald staff since 1915 and again its man- 
aging editor, in a letter to the writer (1938), 
said: “I do not know the explanation of his 
paras Bong i quotes on President —_— 
nor have I ever heard any version thereof. 
As a guess I would say that it was — 
ance, rather than a wilful disregard 
understanding. I do not thn the that any 
=— was raised regarding his copy, 

though reading it over, as I have done p D 
1988), I am surprised that somebody did 
not question at least the htness with 
which the President was e to speak. 
But, remember, they were hectic days.” 
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This story was so contrary to the 
customary practice of handling an 
interview with the President of the 
United States, and to the restric- 
tions announced on that particular 
occasion, that the steering commit- 
tee of the American newspaper 
men’s organization in Paris was im- 
mediately asked to “investigate the 
circumstances of the publication in 
the Paris edition, New York Herald 

. of the Presidential interview” 
and report to the American Peace 
Commission. On February 18 the 
Correspondents’ Executive Commit- 
tee delivered its findings of fact: 


. A) That there was a restriction 

of confidence imposed on the interview; 

B) That further restriction was 

made as to the source of information; 

2. With this situation existing we 
find: 

A) That Mr. Talley, the writer of 
the interview, violated the confidence 
thus imposed; 

B) That the violation in our opin- 
ion was committed less in a spirit of 
deliberation, and more, perhaps, be- 
cause of carelessness and ignorance of 
the proper methods to be employed. 

3. We find in the article itself an ab- 
sence of certain matters which, if pub- 
lished, would have brought about seri- 
ous consequences, and the fact that he 
refrained from using the more impor- 
tant material indicates to us a desire in 
part, at least, to comply with what he 
understood the conditions to be. His 
statement on this point is appended. 


Hills said: “Wilson made the answer 
which you quote, but with the distinct un- 
derstanding that we were not to make use 
of it. I was the correspondent who asked 
Wilson about a rumor I had heard that this 
was one of the first things that the British 
pointed out on his visit with us to London 
the day after Christmas and before the 
Peace Conference opened. Colonel House 
had told me when I arrived in Paris that 
this was to be one of the biggest issues of 
the Peace Conference and, nevertheless, it 
rt petered out and no more was 
heard of it at all after the visit to London. 
I am still convinced that it was the British 
who thought up a device for excluding it.” 
(Letter, 1988). 
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4. To guard against a repetition of 
this occurrence, we suggest that the 
Commission take such action as it 
deems proper, perhaps exclusion from 
the privilege of the Conference for ten 
days, or such other penalty as the Com- 
mission may deem just.” 

Two days later Arthur Sweetser, 
assistant to Baker, wrote Richard V. 
Oulahan of the New York Times as 
chairman of the correspondents’ 
committee that “the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace has 
directed me to express their grati- 
tude . . . for the investigation and 
report. . . . The Commission adopt- 
ed the suggestion to withdraw the 
facilities granted to the correspond- 
ent involved for the two weeks’ pe- 
riod recommended.” * 

On February 26 the correspond- 
ents’ committee addressed the Peace 
Commission recommending that 


Talley be restored to good standing 
without prejudice, believing that 


his “indiscretion has now been suf- 
ficiently penalized, especially since 
the error charged against him was 
not one of malice or deliberation, 
and because there have been re- 
ports circulated exaggerating the 
circumstances of the case and un- 
duly reflecting upon his professional 
reputation.” The same day the 
Commissioners acted on the recom- 
mendation, “especially as they do 
not wish to make the matter in any 
sense one of personal persecution.” 

Talley, although apparently the 
Peace Commissioners did not know 
it at the time, had sent a longer but 
similar story to New York for pub- 
lication in the New York Herald 
which set the direct quotation re- 
garding freedom of the seas— 

10 Copy from the file of R. S. Baker. 


1! Letter from file of R. S. Baker. 
” Letters in the file of R. S. Baker. 
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phrased slightly differently from the 


version published in Paris—in 
black-face type, indented, to give it 
emphasis.” 

The last deck of the Herald’s head- 
line read: “Freedom of the Seas’ Is- 
sue Is Dead, He Tells American 
Newspaper Correspondents.” “ 

Actually, however, Talley was not 
the only offender against the in- 
structions forbidding attributions, 
direct or indirect, to the President. 
In a lengthy story, which like Tal- 
ley’s cable was not brought to the 
attention of the Commissioners, 
Swope very closely paralleled the 
Herald correspondent’s version of 
the President’s comment regarding 
freedom of the seas: 


He struck a note of importance in ex- 

plaining why the question of freedom 
of the seas had been ignored. “I am 
glad you brought that point up,” he 
said, with a smile, “because it involves 
a joke on myself. It never occurred to 
me in formulating a policy that with 
the League of Nations actually work- 
ing there would be no such thing as 
neutrals. Further, the League will 
adopt such rules of naval conduct as 
will cover the point in question, so for 
the time being it is quite right to say 
there is no such issue as freedom of the 
seas.” 
He added he had come to this con- 
clusion quite by himself, “in the pri- 
vacy of my own soul,” and not through 
the suggestion of the British.” 


18 The Commissioners’ ignorance of this 
further and, because published in America, 
more serious, offense indicates that the 
American government was not guanine 
any censorship of cables being despatch 
to the Unit States by American corre- 
spondents in Paris, nor did it have any sys- 
tematic liaison with the French censorship 
organization. See “Was There Censorship 
at the Paris Peace Conference?”’, Journa- 
LISM QUARTERLY, pp. 130-81, June, 1939. 

14 New York Herald, Feb. 15, 1919, p. 1:8. 

% New York World, Feb. 15, 1919. The 
Evening World (“latest extra” edition, p. 
2:3) ran the story without a credit line 
under a rewritten lead. The story was short- 
ened by the omission of several paragraphs. 
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Saying that the President spoke 
frankly and without hesitancy on 
every topic which arose during the 
press conference, Swope indicated 
that he believed that he was privi- 
leged to handle the story as he did 
because: 

Much of what he said was under the 
seal of confidence, but he permitted 
many things to be quoted, although 
the primary purpose of the session was 
to guide and inform the newspaper men 
as to the direction and tendencies of 
the Conference. 


The World’s chief correspondent 
then created the impression that his 
story included information which 
was perhaps not to be found in the 
reports of other correspondents at 
the group interview by writing in 
his next sentence that “tonight, just 
before he left the Murat Palace, I 
was afforded a further opportunity 
of learning his views. . . . ” From 
then on in the story Swope attribut- 
ed his material directly to the Pres- 
ident, generally in indirect quota- 
tion, by such phrases as: “He was 
quite frank in saying,” “the Presi- 
dent said it was... .” and “he in- 
formed his hearers that. . . .” The 
only words of the President which 
he enclosed by quotation marks 
were those referring to the freedom 
of the seas. 

Swope, as a member of the Amer- 
ican correspondents’ committee act- 
ing on the Talley case, may have 
held his breath. On the next, and 
only other occasion, on which the 
President met the correspondents 
as a group, on June 27, the day be- 
fore the treaty was signed, Swope 
leaned over backwards to protect 
himself against any violation of 
rules, written or unwritten, regard- 
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ing the reporting of the President. 
Opening his story with the state- 
ment that “President Wilson goes 
back to America well satisfied with 
his work over here,” he surmised 
that “if one were to read his mind 
one would find therein the belief 
that the peace treaty is a wonderful 
success so far as it has been com- 
mitted to paper.” He then read into 
the President’s mind for a number 
of paragraphs. He closed the story: 
The President saw the American cor- 
respondents today and discussed with 
them with striking freedom the whole 
subject of the peace negotiations. The 
usual rule against quoting the Presi- 
dent prevailed, and was doubly neces- 
sary today, since he went so frankly 
into details, frequently of a personal 
nature. Nothing in this despatch should 
be as a direct attribution to 
him of the sentiments he expressed. 
They are the impressions gained here 
of the position he has assumed, and 
which he will make plain in person. 
. . . It will be found, however, that 
when he does speak for publication his 
utterances will follow pretty ciosely the 
above epitomization.” 


Hills in writing his report of the 
interview for the Sun fulfilled the 
restrictions by saying in his lead 
that the President had given the 
impression to those with whom he 
talked that he had no illusions 
about the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. At no time referring to the 
fact that the correspondents had 
had an interview with the Presi- 
dent, Hills masked his source by 
such phrases as “there is the high- 
est authority for saying that the 
President. . . .” and “the President 
also admitted to his friends that. 

. -” Still relying on indirections, 
Hills reported Wilson’s opinion on 
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“Violations of Confidence” at Paris, 1919 


the question of the freedom of the 
seas: 


The President pointed out to some 
of his friends yesterday that his Point 
on the freedom of the seas was a good 
joke on himself, which he discovered 
after his arrival here. With the Leagve 
of Nations functioning there will be no 
neutrals in time of war; therefore any 
definition of the freedom of the seas 
would be superfluous. This accounts 
apparently for the failure of the Presi- 
dent to discuss it and the omission of 
it in the constitution of the League.” 


Oulahan of the New York Times, 
an old hand at White House inter- 
views, cloaked his use of the Presi- 
dent’s words by indirect quotations, 
the authority for which he disguised 
by such phrases as: “I happen to 
know that,” “The Americans also 
argue for” and “this statement— 
which, I am able to state on the 
highest authority, represents the 
American point of view—shows . . .” 
Coming to the President’s words 


which Talley and Swope had quot- 
ed directly, Oulahan wrote: 


I learned today, right from Presi- 
dential headquarters, that Mr. Wilson 
had decided not to press for a definition 
of the freedom of the seas. He has come 
to the conclusion that action along this 
line is unnecessary. As it was explained 
to me, the President regards it as a 
joke on himself that he never thought 
until after he came to Europe that, 
with the governments of the world 
banded into a League of Nations, there 
would be no neutrals. As the purpose 
of the definition of the freedom of the 
seas is the protection of neutral rights 
in time of war, the situation created by 
the formation of the League—as the 
President regards it—means that no 
occasion exists for the codification of 
international law relating to the con- 
duct of belligerents and the rights of 
neutrals during a period of hostilities.” 


17 New York Sun, Feb. 16, 1919, p. 1. 
pty York Times, Feb. 16, 1919, p. 1:38; 
Pp. 4:8-7. 
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News agency reporters by the 
habit of necessity go to even great- 
er lengths in concealing the origin of 
a story from such a source and un- 
der such circumstances. The Asso- 
ciated Press sent to its client papers 
a story which began: 

Now that the project for the creation 
of a League of Nations, which was the 
principal object of the gathering of the 
representatives of most of the states in 
the world which are not in arms against 
the Entente, has been successfully 
launched, it may be proper to tell of 
some of the difficulties encountered and 
to indicate the status of some of the 
great issues remaining to be adjusted 
by the peace conference. 

With no reference whatsoever any- 
where to the President, the story 
said: 

Various big issues presented them- 
selves... . 

Of such was the vexed question of 
freedom of the seas which jeopardized 
the support of Great Britain. 

It was realized that with a perfect 
League of Nations there would be no 
neutrals, and that, consequently, no 
questions could arise as to freedom of 
the seas in time of war, while in time 
of peace equitable relations between na- 
tions were guaranteed by special provi- 
sions of the covenant.” 

The story sent out by the Uni- 
versal Service, written by Jay Jer- 
ome Williams, its White House cor- 
respondent, said in its lead that 
“President Wilson is going home, 
not sadder by any means, but a 
much wiser man. His views on the 
situation as a whole, as he has given 
them to his associates here, have 
brought to the forefront one thing 
—his sincere belief that the great- 
est task before the world is its eco- 

Continued on page 150 


19 New York Tribune, Feb. 15, 1919, p. 2. 
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Its “Rebirth” Since 1939 


By Jorge L. Marti 


Senor Marti is assistant editor of El Mundo, a 
daily in Havana. At present he is studying under 
a OIAA fellowship at the Minnesota School of 
Journalism. He holds a political science Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Havana. 


HE CUBAN press, during Cu- 

ba’s short period of national in- 
dependence, has experienced a cycle 
of progress, decadence and now, it 
seems, rebirth. 

Ever since colonial times the Cu- 
ban press has been a vivid expres- 
sion of the daily life of the nation, 
and, as such, it has reflected the 
fortunes and disasters of the coun- 
try. For purposes of understanding 
its present problems, however, it is 
enough to point to the history of 
the republican era. 

During its first twenty-seven 
years, the Republic of Cuba, estab- 
lished on May 20, 1902, was pros- 
perous except for the sudden and 
severe, but brief, financial panic of 
1921. Because of the astonishing de- 
velopment of the sugar industry, 
stimulated by the investment of 
1,200 millions of American dollars, 
and the assurance that all the prod- 
uct could be sold in the United 
States or Europe, Cuba was able 
not only to reconstruct its economy, 
ruined during four years of a total 
War of Independence, but also to 
double the population and the 
wealth of the nation in the first 
quarter of this century. 


It was during this period that the 
Cuban press reached its highest de- 
gree of prosperity and social influ- 
ence. Havana’s dailies were com- 
parable with the best in other parts 
of Latin America, notwithstanding 
that Havana was a city of no more 
than five hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants while other capitals exceed- 
ed a million. El Mundo and Diario 
de la Marina, of Havana, could vie 
in some respects with Excelsior and 
El Universal of Mexico City, and 
even La Prensa and La Nacién of 
Buenos Aires. 

The extraordinary riches of Cuba, 
the existence of several political 
parties and the ease of establishing 
newspapers were factors contribut- 
ing to the proliferation of newspa- 
pers in Havana, where there have 
been always more than a dozen dai- 
lies. (Now there are twenty-two.) It 
was easy to found a newspaper in 
Cuba because there were not special 
fees and, at the same time, con- 
siderable freedom of the press, a 
policy generally observed up to 1928. 

In 1928 a Cuban president ille- 
gally tried to extend his term of 
office, and for this purpose he initi- 
ated a policy of corrupting all the 
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social forces that might hamper his 
plans. One of his aims was to sub- 
due the press, and he started buy- 
ing the support of all the newspapers 
that would accept his subsidies. At 
first he was not very successful. In 
1929, however, the economic crisis 
that swept the world hit Cuba with 
a proportionally greater intensity 
than almost any other country, be- 
cause of the nearly absolute de- 
pendency of the nation’s mercantile 
life upon the production and sale 
of cane sugar to the market in the 
United States. 

This crisis helped official purposes 
in Cuba. As a consequence of the 
intensive competition provoked by 
the existence of so many newspapers, 
the majority committed business 
mistakes, such as an excessive re- 
duction of rates for advertising and 
the use of an unnecessarily large 
number of pages; the margins of 
profit often decreased to such an 
extent that publishing concerns were 
not in condition to meet temporary 
adverse circumstances or extraordi- 
nary expenses. One after another, 
some Cuban newspapers accepted 
government help. At the same time, 
the government established a cen- 
sorship. In spite of all these meas- 
ures a few dailies and several 
weekly magazines maintained a 
brave and courageous opposition. 
Some of them even provided facili- 
ties for printing the underground 
press in their plants. 

The country, however, did not ac- 
cept the dictatorship and a revolu- 
tionary period, starting in 1930, 
overthrew the dictator in 1933. The 
coincidence of a political revolution 
with the world economic crisis cre- 
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ated a deep disturbance in the 
Cuban life that lasted until 1940. 
As a consequence of this situation, 
between 1983 and 1935, the news- 
papers had a hard time maintaining 
regular publication. At one time or 
another, all of them failed to appear, 
either because of strikes or lockouts. 
Some of them disappeared entirely, 
and few have been able to recover 
their previous circulation. 

The start of the financial deca- 
dence of the newspaper business 
coincided with the appearance of a 
new formidable competitor: the 
radio. It was precisely during this 
decade that this medium of broad- 
casting news and advertisement took 
root and developed in Cuba. 

The weakness of newspaper enter- 
prises threatened to become chronic. 
Under the political structure that 
lasted from 1934 to 1944, it was as- 
sumed that newspapers must be help- 
ed financially, because the distribu- 
tion of news is a public service. Some 
Cubans sincerely thought that the 
acceptance of an official subsidy did 
not necessarily imply the obligation 
of following governmental policy. 
Perhaps the government also thought 
something of the sort, for many 
times subsidized newspapers at- 
tacked some governmental policies. 

The financial situation in the pub- 
lishing business was reflected in the 
salaries of the newsmen, which suf- 
fered adversely; many journalists 
could solve their personal economic 
problems only by undertaking news- 
paper work as a part time occupa- 
tion. They took employment either 
in governmental service or with pri- 
vate business to supplement their 
incomes. 
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O SOLVE this unfortunate situ- 

ation two expedients are at pres- 
ent being tried. One was launched in 
1941 by the newsmen, through their 
social organization; the other was 
started by the newspaper El Mundo, 
in 1939, and carried to full develop- 
ment in 1943. 

The Asociacién de Reporters de 
La Habana (Circulo Nacional de 
Periodistas), the Cuban National 
Press Club, decided to convoke all 
the local press associations in order 
to discuss the problems affecting 
their professional life. The associa- 
tion, founded in 1901, and with an 
excellent record of collective bar- 
gaining, called the First National 
Journalists’ Congress in Havana in 
1941; it was attended by delegates 
representing all newspaper men of 
the Republic. The ethical, technical 
and legal situation of the profession 
was discussed and several resolu- 
tions were adopted. Among these, 
the more important were the legal 
establishment of the professional 
guild of journalists, the creation of 
a school of journalism, and the re- 
form of the existing retirement fund. 
The Asociacién de Reporters de La 
Habana was commissioned .by the 
Journalists’ Congress to petition the 
Congress and the central govern- 
ment of the Republic for the neces- 
sary laws to implement these pro- 
jects. 

The Asociacién de Reporters de 
La Habana had enough prestige to 
make such a representation, for dur- 
ing its thirty-nine years of existence 
it had acquired a very influential 
position. Its principal functions are 
to supply medical assistance and 
hospitalization to its 600 members 
in case of illness, and to provide a 
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club house, in the heart of town, 
where the members could work or 
relax with their colleagues. In times 
of national political disturbance the 
club house was exclusively the place 
where journalists met, and in spite 
of hard words in their printed pages, 
they were able to meet on amicable 
terms. 

The School of Journalism was the 
first victory of the Asociacidn de 
Reporters; it was created by a presi- 
dential decree of April 21, 1942, un- 
der the name of Escuela Profesional 
de Periodismo “Manuel Mérquez 
Sterling.” It began to operate in 
September, 1943. The School has no 
connection with the University of 
Havana; it is dependent upon the 
Ministry of Education, and all its 
funds are supplied by the govern- 
ment under the supervision of a 
board elected by representatives of 
the journalistic associations, the 
newspaper enterprises and the Min- 
istry. The professorial staff was 
nominated by the Ministry at the 
recommendation of the Asociacidén 
de Reporters and is irremovable. Its 
director and secretary are elected 
from and by the professorial staff, 
for a term of three years. 

The twenty-eight professors, with 
the same rank and salary of college 
professors, cover all the courses 
given for the two types of subjects 
offered by the School: general jour- 
nalism and graphic arts. The stu- 
dents must choose one of these two 
programs and follow it through four 
years of study. Fifty is the maxi- 
mum of students admitted each 
year. 

In accordance with the Cuban 
pedagogical system, not as free as 
the American, the studies are specif- 
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ically distributed among the four 
years. These courses cover: Report- 
ing, News Writing, Psychology, 
Newspaper Administration, Spanish 
and Latin-American Literature, 
Generalities of Law, Cuban and 
General Geography, Typography 
and Make-up, Political Economy 
and Sociology, French, English, 
Cuban and General History, Type- 
writing and Shorthand Writing, His- 
tory of Journalism, Photography, 
Photo-engraving and Pictorial Jour- 
nalism. 

The Colegio Nacional de Period- 
istas (National Collegium of Jour- 
nalists) was the second victory of 
the Asociacién de Reporters. The 
Cuban Constitution of 1940 requires 
every profession to be regulated by 
a collegium or guild, and only mem- 
bers of this official institution are 
allowed to practice in the profession. 
The existence and administration of 
any guild, however, depends not 
only upon the will of the people in 
that specific profession but also on 
an act of the Congress or a presi- 
dential decree creating the collegium. 
The Asociacién de Reporters justi- 
fied the usefulness of the Colegio 
Nacional de Periodistas and, conse- 
quently, it was created by a presi- 
dential decree of May, 1942. 

To become a member of the Col- 
legium it is necessary to have a cer- 
tificate of professional capacity 
awarded by the School of Journal- 
ism. The School specified terms un- 
der which the practicing journalists 
could fulfill the requirements for ad- 
mission. 

When the first 150 certificates of 
capacity were awarded, the newspa- 
per men bearing them met and 
elected the provisional board of di- 
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rectors. The Collegium began its 
functions in 1944. Up to the present, 
there are about 800 active members 
of the Collegium, and there are 400 
applications under consideration. 

The Collegium represents the 
journalists, as a social class, in all 
their collective problems: their con- 
tacts with the business offices of the 
newspapers, with the government 
and with any other professional 
groups as well as their relations 
among themselves. To accomplish 
such a wide range of activities, it 
has divided its task in six commis- 
sions: justice, labor, culture, ethics 
and fraternity, propaganda, and 
interior order. 

Of most importance are the eight 
rules of professional conduct, to 
which all members have to swear. 
The oath is predominantly oriented 
in the spirit of social protection, so 
that no collegiate is allowed to work 
gratis, or to admit non-professional 
assistance, or to replace another 
journalist without the approval of 
the Collegium. All news-gathering 
associations are forbidden within 
the national territory for the Cuban 
newspapers. 

The third project, the reform of 
the Journalistic Retirement Fund, is 
pending consideration by the Con- 
gress. It must be implemented by 
law because it involves the creation 
of new taxes on newspaper enter- 
prises. The Retiro de Periodistas was 
created in 1935, and since then it 
has passed through several periods 
of financial weakness and strength. 
There are 900 newspaper men, as 
well as all the newspaper and radio 
enterprises, that contribute to its 
funds, but the income is not suffi- 
cient, and therefore new regulation 
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is necessary to put the fund in sound 
condition. Up to December, 1944, 
there were forty-four pensioned 
newspaper men, and ninety-five rela- 
tives of dead newspaper men receiv- 
ing pensions. The sum of $29,029.30 
was paid to the former in 1944, and 
$29,262.73 to the latter, making a 
total of $58,292.03. 

The establishment of the Col- 
legium, the School of Journalism 
and the Pension Fund was accom- 
plished by the Cuban journalists on 
the assumption that thus their pro- 
fessional problems could best be 
solved. The consensus is that the 
three steps achieve their purpose. 
There is a firm belief that thus bet- 
ter newspapers can be printed, and 
the competition of radio and other 
communication media can best be 
met. 

The activities of Cuba’s journal- 
ists have had repercussions in the 
countries of our hemisphere, for the 
Asociacioén de Reporters, the Colegio 
de Periodistas and the Escuela de 
Periodismo frequently receive com- 
munications from official organs or 
professional associations of other 
Latin-American countries, asking 
what the Cubans are doing. 


JANUARY, 1939, the Empresa 
Editorial El Mundo, S.A., took 
possession of the morning daily El 
Mundo. The main idea of the presi- 
dent of the company and director of 
the newspaper was to make of El 
Mundo an independent voice ex- 
pressing general aspiration for better 
government. El Mundo urges that 
better government will come not 
when a new group of politicians re- 
places an old in administrative posi- 
tions, but when checks are intro- 
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duced in the operative functions of 
the government, and new means of 
economic life are developed through 
a plan of diversifying the national 
productive economy. 

When the new enterprise began to 
operate, El Mundo was in complete 
moral and economic bankruptcy. 
But the belief of the new publisher 
was that, in order to take an inde- 
pendent national position, the news- 
paper must be financially inde- 
pendent. His first decision, therefore, 
was to refuse official subsidy. The 
“experts” predicted that the experi- 
ment would last only a few months. 

El Mundo also refused all kinds of 
publicity not specifically marked as 
advertisement. For some time, the 
paper avoided asking for commercial 
advertising. The paper, of course, 
accepted any legitimate advertiser 
who voluntarily asked for space. 
Shortly afterwards the ad rates were 
raised. 

The result was that within a short 
time El Mundo increased its circu- 
lation and its linage, and covered 
not only all of its regular expenses, 
but also paid its previous debts, 
which were not all chargeable to the 
new company. 

In 1943 El Mundo took another 
decision without any precedent in 
Cuban journalism: it forbade all 
members of the news-gathering and 
editing departments to hold official 
position. All were transformed into 
full-time workers and their salaries 
were quadrupled. Again, the predic- 
tion was that no newspaper in Cuba 
would be able to meet such editorial 
expenses, much less at a time when 
the cost of production was rising 
and the possibilities of increasing 
circulation were frozen by the news- 
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print shortage. But, for the second 
time, the advertisers were willing to 
pay higher rates, and the subscribers 
accepted a reduction in pages. Late- 
ly, they have also accepted a raise 
in the subscription rate. 

Instead of having financial trou- 
ble, El Mundo was able to enlarge 
its news staff and to add the United 
Press and the I.N‘S. services to the 
Associated Press service, which it 
had used since its beginning. 

The Cuban public has backed Ei 
Mundo not only because of the 
policies already mentioned, but also 
because it has taken firm position 
with reference to Cuba’s problems. 
In the economic field, it has cham- 
pioned a basic transformation of the 
economy through a diversified agri- 
cultural production, instead of the 
present sugar monoproduction. It 
has advocated the exploitation of 
the mineral reserves—principally the 
combustible minerals—for the estab- 
lishment of new industries. In the 
social field it has defended social 
security programs and high salaries, 
as a farsighted expedient for indus- 
trialists. In the political field, it has 
advocated the effective functioning 
of the constitutional system, and 
has attacked both Administration 
and Congress, because they have 
not developed the complementary 
legislation of the Constitution of 
1940, intended to assure an honest 
management of public funds and 
guarantees for public liberties. 

In international policy, since 1939, 
El Mundo has declared itself, edi- 
torially, on the side of democracies, 
although its news coverage has re- 
mained as objective as possible. The 
newspaper has also championed a 
close Pan-Americanism, and has ad- 
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vocated a greater Cuban contribu- 
tion in the effort of winning the war 
and giving help to the liberated na- 
tions in Europe. Its nationalism 
judges the Cuban people as a col- 
lectivity with as many rights as du- 
ties within the international com- 
munity. 

Another principle has been a wide 
news coverage. In make-up and 
news presentation the paper has used 
the New York Times as a model. 

The daily application of these 
principles has involved injury to 
many interests and involuntary help 
to others, so El Mundo has been the 
object of polemics—though not so 
many as some members of its staff 
would like. In any case, right or 
wrong in its points of view, the pa- 
per has acted in accordance with its 
own interpretation of the general 
welfare. In some cases, it has risked 
the adoption of an unpopular posi- 
tion, if it was believed to be in the 
national interest. 

The credit for the farsightness of 
El Mundo, and the firmness of the 
position it has assumed, belong en- 
tirely to the publisher of the news- 
paper; his success, however, has 
been possible, to a large degree, be- 
cause of the loyal and decisive col- 
laboration of the editorial staff. Even 
at the present time, a reporter on 
El Mundo has an income lower than 
reporters of some other newspapers, 
because the latter can hold a news- 
paper job and an official position; 
but the members of the El Mundo’s 
staff are convinced that, when the 
war is over, if El Mundo proceeds 
with its policies of strictly honest 
information and opinion and wide 
news coverage, they will receive the 
benefit of their present efforts. 











Predicting Scholastic Success 


In Journalism 
By Walter W. Cook 


Dr. Cook, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, here presents the first of two 
articles describing experimental work in pre- 
dicting academic success in journalism. The sec- 
ond article will appear in a later issue. 


URING the past fifteen years 

a long series of studies’ has 
been conducted at the University 
of Minnesota under the general aus- 
pices of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Research for the practical 
purpose of obtaining data that 
would make the admission, place- 
ment and counseling of University 
students more effective. These in- 
vestigations were planned jointly by 
staff members primarily interested 
in administration, student personnel 
work, instruction and educational 
research. 

It was recognized early that in a 
large university the prediction of 
academic success in general is not 
sufficient. Admission and counseling 
must be put on a differential basis. 
The particular interests, aptitudes 
and previous attainments of stu- 
dents must be considered in esti- 
mating their probable achievement 
in different courses and curricula 
and in the professional schools. It 
was also obvious that the problems 





1 University of Minnesota Studies in Pre- 
dicting Scholastic Achievement, Part One: 
ya eg of Science, Literature, = = 

Arts; College of Agriculture, Fo: 
Home Economics; Part II: Medical ee 
School of Nursing, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Law School, of Den- 
tistry. University of Minnesota Press (Min- 
neapolis, 1942). 
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of prediction and articulation were 
closely related and that some means 
must be found for arranging the 
student’s college work so that it 
would build systematically upon his 
previous attainments. Furthermore, 
curriculum and teaching must be 
pitched in terms of the caliber of 
students permitted to enroll in a 
given course or college. 

Although some attention was giv- 
en to the prediction of success in 
journalism in the early studies, it 
was not until 1939 that Dr. Ralph 
D. Casey, director of the School of 
Journalism, and his colleagues pro- 
posed that their department and the 
University Committee on Educa- 
tional Research undertake a coop- 
erative study to discover or devise 
effective techniques for predicting 
success in the various branches of 
journalism. The study was ap- 
proved and a planning committee 
appointed? 

The committee made plans to at- 





2The committee gonaiated of Ralph 2 
Casey (chairman), R. bye > ae . 
Charnley and T. F. path Se. of ~A 
ism faculty, Dean Malcolm MacLean of 
General College, Dean T. R. McConnell of 
the Arts Coll Dean of Students E. G. 
fe pe mes and Walter W. Cook, professor 
of education. Marjorie E. Moore did the 
— work in the preliminary investi- 
gation. 








Predicting Scholastic Success in Journalism 


tack the problem in three steps.’ 
The first step was a preliminary 
study to determine the value of 
data then available by the end of 
the sophomore year in predicting 
success in journalism. These includ- 
ed: (1) percentile rank in high 
school, (2) average grade in all 
freshman and sophomore courses, 
(8) extracurricular activities in high 
school and college, (4) grades in 
sophomore reporting courses, (5) av- 
erage grade in college English 
courses, (6) tests of intelligence and 
achievement given to entering fresh- 
men and (7) the Cooperative Sopho- 
more Culture Test administered at 
the close of the sophomore year. 

The second step involved the con- 
struction of a battery of tests de- 
signed to sample the unique apti- 
tudes which a job-analysis had in- 
dicated were necessary to success in 
journalism. This battery of tests 
has been tried out over a period of 
two years during which revisions 
were made on the basis of the types 
of items proving most effective. This 
step also required the construction 
and validation of a journalistic 
“functional skill” rating scale as an 
additional criterion in establishing 
the validity of the tests. 

The third step, which has not yet 
been undertaken, involves the ob- 
jective testing of successful journal- 
ists in the many specialities. This 
procedure involves permitting “nat- 
ural selection” to take its course in 
designating successful journalists 
who then are tested to determine 
their special aptitudes and abilities. 

This article is concerned with the 

*E. G. Williamson and T. R. Sarbin, 
“Personnel Methods in Journalism Educa- 


tion,” JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, March, 1939, 
16 :16—26. 
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first step, the preliminary study to 
determine which of the measures 
routinely available at the end of the 
sophomore year are relatively most 
effective in predicting scholastic suc- 
cess in journalism. 


I.—Explanation of 
Prediction Technique 

The general procedure in a pre- 
diction study of this type is to de- 
cide first the predictive variables to 
be evaluated. These may be scores 
on a general intelligence test, a spe- 
cial aptitude test or the Junior Col- 
lege honor point ratio and other sim- 
ilar measures.‘ Predictive scores are 
then determined for a sample of stu- 
dents (a minimum of 100 cases is 
desirable) before they enter Senior 
College journalism courses. During 
the time these students are in Senior 
College journalism, or better yet aft- 
er they have established themselves 
in journalistic work, criterion vari- 
ables are determined. These may be 
honor point ratio in Senior College 
journalism courses, or total Senior 
College honor point ratio, or ratings 
by journalism experts. With the pre- 
dictive variables and criterion vari- 
ables established for the sample 
group, the next step is to compute 
coefficients of correlation between 
them. A coefficient of correlation, a 
measure of the relationship between 
two variables, enables us to predict 
the most likely value of one variable 
when the other variable is known. 
Correlations between test scores and 
a criterion are commonly called co- 
efficients of validity. 

* Junior College at the University of Min- 
nesota Sa agg freshman and sophomore 
work; Senior College junior and senior 
work. ‘“‘Honor point ratio” is a mathemati- 


cal statement of scholastic average: A C 
average is 1, a B average 2, an A average 8. 
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For example, a good journalism 
aptitude test should yield a corre- 
lation of .55 with senior journalism 
honor point ratio; Junior College 
honor point ratio should correlate 
with Senior College honor point ra- 
tio .65; and when the aptitude test 
is combined with Junior College 
honor point ratio in a multiple cor- 
relation they may show a relation of 
.75 with Senior College honor point 
ratio. 

Now, what is the practical signifi- 
cance of these three correlation co- 
efficients of .55, .65, and .75? What 
do they mean? 

Let us assume that a school of 
journalism enrolls a class of 1,000 
students and that the normal rate 
of failure is 20 per cent. Each stu- 
dent then has four chances out of 
five of finishing the course success- 
fully. We know that if we could 
identify the high ability student, 
however, his chances would be much 
greater than this, and that the low 
ability student’s chances would be 
much less. If the test scores and oth- 
er predictive variables are deter- 
mined for each of these students 
and the correlations between them 
and success in the school is known, 
we can set much more exact proba- 
bilities of success for students rank- 
ing at various levels on the variables. 

Assuming that the predictive vari- 
ables are expressed in terms of 
percentile ranks, and that the 1,000 
students are divided into ten groups 
of 100 students each, the divisions 
being made at the decile points, 
Table I presents the probabilities of 
success for each of the ten groups, 
with the correlations assumed in a 
preceding paragraph. The table is 
not based on a study of journalism 


students, but is a general table. The 
table is read as follows: The aver- 
age student above the 90th _per- 
centile on a test with a coefficient 
of validity of .55 has a 98 to 100 
chance of passing the course: the 
average student below the 10th per- 
centile has a 47 to 100 chance. 


TABLE I * 


Number of Students Per Hundred 

That Will Successfully Complete a 

Course of Study as Predicted for 

Groups Between Decile Points on 

Aptitude Measures, When the Fail- 
ure Rate is 20 Per Cent 














Coefficients of Validity for 
Groups Aptitude Measures 
Between 
Decile Points r= .55 r= .65 r=.76 
Highest Tenth 
x 98 99 100 
Ix 96 98 99 
Vill 93 95 98 
VII 90 93 96 
VI 86 89 92 
V 82 84 87 
IV 78 78 80 
Ill 71 70 69 
II 63 59 54 
I 47 38 28 
Lowest Tenth 





* Adapted from a table by Richard P. 
T. Scott in Statistical Procedures and 
Their Mathematical Bases, C. C. Peters 
and W. R. Van Voorhis (McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1940), pp. 508-110. 


If the coefficient of correlation 
were zero the students in each of 
the ten groups would have the same 
chance of success, an 80 to 100 
chance. If the coefficient were per- 
fect (r=1.0) the students in the 
upper eight groups would have a 
perfect chance of success and all the 
students below the 20th percentile 
would fail. When the correlation is 
.75 and we refuse admission to the 








_ inion oe i 
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lower 20 per cent we eliminate 118 
of the 200 failures before registra- 
tion and also 82 students who would 
have achieved a low level of suc- 
cess. This, of course, assumes that 
the same absolute standards are 
maintained in course grades. If 
grades are distributed on a relative 
basis, on the normal probability 
curve, and the same _ proportion 
failed regardless of the fact that the 
group is a select one, then the pro- 
cedure will not reduce the propor- 
tion of failures indicated. The more 
select the group becomes as a result 
of admission policies, the lower the 
correlations between aptitude and 
success. It is difficult to obtain pre- 
dictive variables that will correlate 
higher than .75 with success because 
of the following factors: (1) unrelia- 
bility of measures of success—the 
self-correlation of course grades is 
seldom above .80; (2) the factors of 
motivation, temperament, health 
and working conditions are not ade- 
quately taken into consideration— 
these can only be considered in 
counseling the individual student; 
(3) aptitude measures are always far 
from perfect. 
I1.—Differential Prediction 
Of Success 

The extent to which a battery of 
tests will differentiate successful 
major groups is an important con- 
sideration in counseling university 
students. Prediction of general aca- 
demic success is not sufficient. We 
must know how effective each of the 
tests in a battery is in predicting 
success in journalism, medicine, law, 
business and a number of other 
major groups. We need to know the 
profile of mean scores and the vari- 
ability which is characteristic of 
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successful students in each of these 
specialties. For example, it is not 
enough to know the correlation be- 
tween scores on a general science 
test and success in medicine—one 
must also know that a student who 
ranks at the 98rd percentile on the 
test would be below approximately 
84 per cent of successful students 
with whom he would compete in col- 
lege if he followed the pre-medical 
curriculum. 

Dr. Robert B. Selover has report- 
ed a study * in which he determined 
these relationships for sixteen major 
groups on the sophomore test bat- 
tery® at the University of Minne- 
sota. Since journalism was one of 
these major groups the findings with 
reference to journalism are reported 
in Chart I with five other groups 
for comparison. These profiles are 
based on major groups from a total 
of 878 graduates representing a se- 
lection from approximately 1,500 
who took the complete battery as 
sophomores. Means were computed 
for the tests for each major group. 
The means were then converted to 
percentile scores. The percentile 
norms are based on all sophomores 
who took the tests during a four 
year period, 1932-1936, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The profiles 
indicate with reference to each test 
how the average successful student 
in various major groups compares 
with the performance of all sopho- 
mores at the University of Minne- 
sota who took the tests during this 

5 Robert B. Selover, The Sophomore Test- 
ing Program at the University of Minnesota, 
unpublished doctor of philosophy thesis, 
University of Minnesota, 1940. 

® This battery consists of the tests in His- 
tory and Social Science, Foreign Literature, 
Fine Arts, English Usage, Spelling, Vocabu- 


lary, and General Science, all published by 
the Cooperative Test Service. 
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TESTS PERCENTILES 
ro 0 £ 30 0 50 6 7 8 9 10 
History and Social Science 90% -t--tT-37-- 
Foreign Literature .68% ae ee : 
Fine Arts .61% -— PM ele —<— << - 
Total General Culture ee = - 
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Vocabulary .65% Sein aaiceatins! eualieetine: dest -—-S<— ee = 
Total English -———— eee -—s = — Se = 
Literary Acquaintance Cs Keeton: feudiestionss sadhend -—-— = 
General Science 03 -4--+--}+----- —— 
History N = 29 
TESTS PERCENTILES 
r 0 © © 3% © 5 6 % 8 0 10 
History and Social Science 19 -—7- ee re pm a te = = == 
Foreign Literature -28 ee ee 2S 
Fine Arts .30 2 a ee 
Total General Culture Se ciated antkention: tenaiientioen 6 eed 
English Usage .45% - --— Soe = -—<—ae ew ee 
Spelling 444 —---- - Se 
Vocabulary .31¢ ee eloetieel oetlieettieenienstiiestinaetiiedient 
Total English et a a | 
; + — —_ — by eum aw dp 
Literary Acquaintance peewee 4 
General Science .29 |  _ ° 
Natural Science N = 65 


Chart I.° Profiles of Means for Six Major Groups with Correlations Between Test 
Scores and Senior College Honor Point Ratio. 
* Correlations significantly greater than zero. 
» Correlations reported are for journalism only. 
* Adapted from Selover’s Table IX, Table X, and Chart 2, pp. 28-46. 
Range of performance from plus one standard deviation to minus one standard 
deviation is indicated by light horizontal lines. 
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Psychology N = 24 


Chart I (Cont.) Profiles of Means for Six Major Groups with Correlations Between 


Test Scores and Senior College Honor Point Ratio. 
* Correlations significantly greater than zero 
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four year period. Range of perform- 
ance from plus one standard devia- 
tion to minus one standard devia- 
tion is indicated by the horizontal 
lines. 

In Chart I the journalism profile 
is superimposed on a profile repre- 
senting the mean achievement of 
journalism, social science, liberal 
arts, law and business groups com- 
bined, since an analysis of varia- 
ance indicated that these could be 
considered as samples from the 
same “population.” The similarity 
of the profiles is evident. The cor- 
relations reported are for journalism 
only. The fact that the three tests 
most effective in predicting success 
in journalism are History and Social 
Science, Vocabulary, and General 
Science indicates that the journal- 
ism curriculum at the University of 
Minnesota emphasizes competence 
in the realm of ideas. The tests in 
Foreign Literature, Fine Arts, Eng- 
lish Usage and Spelling do not sam- 
ple the abilities required for success 
in journalism to a significant de- 
gree. In fact, when the whole bat- 
tery is considered, one cannot dif- 
ferentiate with it among potentially 
successful groups in political science, 
economics, business, law and jour- 
nalism. 

Considerable variation in the cor- 
relations of a given test in different 
major groups is observed. For exam- 
ple, the History and Social Science 
Test correlates with success in his- 
tory .90 and with success in the 
natural sciences only .19. The Gen- 
eral Science test predicts success in 
journalism .38 and success in nat- 
ural science only .29. The reason for 
the low correlation of this test with 
success in natural science is the ex- 
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treme restriction of the range. The 
test is not sufficiently difficult to 
predict success in science. It can be 
said, however, that unless a stu- 
dent ranks at the 89th percentile on 
this test he will be below the level 
of successful students in science. 

These correlations and profiles in- 
dicate that the problem of the pre- 
diction of scholastic success should 
be approached by treating major 
groups separately. When — such 
groups are combined, an averaging 
effect is produced on the relation- 
ships for a given test and the value 
of the test is fallaciously reduced 
for some major groups and spuri- 
ously raised for other groups. 

It should be emphasized that the 
relationships portrayed in Chart I 
are valid only for a given school 
operating under constant conditions. 
If a change is made in curriculum, 
methods of grading or admission pol- 
icies, the relationships portrayed will 
also change. Another school of jour- 
nalism with a different curriculum 
on different admission policies 
could not assume these relationships 


to hold. 


I11.—Freshman Tests as Predictors 

In 1935, Dean E. G. Williamson, 
then director of the Testing Bu- 
reau, administered a large battery of 
tests, requiring nine hours of ad- 
ministration time, to 1,300 enter- 
ing freshmen at the University of 
Minnesota. The committee consid- 
ered it advisable to determine how 
many of these students had gradu- 
ated with a major in journalism and 
to determine how effective these 
tests would be in predicting honor 
point ratios in Senior College jour- 
nalism courses and also in all Senior 
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College courses taken by journalism 
majors. 

The relations of these tests to two 
criteria of success in journalism are 
shown in Table II. The number of 
usable cases is small and the rela- 
tionships so low that only one, that 
of General Science, is significant at 
the 1 per cent level. The best pre- 
dictors are the Cooperative Tests 
in Contemporary Affairs, General 
Science, Literary Acquaintance, and 
World History. The Ohio Psycholog- 
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ical Test No. 18 and the 1934 form 
of the Minnesota College Aptitude 
Test show some promise of value. 


1V.—Sophomore Tests as Predictors 

Selover’s study determined the re- 
lationships between the test scores 
of the Sophomore Testing Program 
and total Senior College honor point 
ratio through the years 1932-1936. 
The committee considered it advis- 
able to determine these relationships 
for the 1936, 1937 and 1938 forms 


TABLE Il 


Coefficients of Correlation of Certain Tests Administered to Freshmen 
Entering in 1935-1936 with Two Criteria of Success in 
Senior College Journalism 








Test 


Criteria® 
A B 








1934 Cooperative Contemporary Affairs 
1935 Cooperative English (Total) 
Usage 


1934 Cooperative General Science 
1984 Cooperative General Mathematics 


1934 Cooperative Literature Acquaintance .... 


1934 Cooperative World History 
Ohio Psychological Number 18 
1926 Minnesota College Aptitude Test 
1934 Minnesota College Aptitude Test 
1935 A. C. E. Psychological (Total) 
Arithmetic 
Analogies 
Completion 
Artificial Language 
Opposites 
Rundquist-Sletto Attitude Scale 
Morale 


Economic Conservation 
Education 
General Adjustment 


33 
16 
13 
19 
46” 
05 
26 
26 
AT 
16 
27 
30 
55 
A5 
—.03 
—.19 
43 


34 
19 
19 
19 
36 
04 
16 
36 
39 
21 
32 
17 
23 
26 
—$1 
—.58 
02 


29 
44 
26 
—.30 
29 
24 
30 


23 
38 
.20 
— .26 
27 
21 
26 





* Criterion A is honor point ratio in Senior College journalism courses. 
Criterion B is honor point ratio in all courses after starting Senior College journalism. 
> Correlation significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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TABLE Ill 


Coefficients of Correlation for Sophomore Culture Tests with Two Criteria 
of Academic Success in Journalism 











Form of Test 





Selover’s 


1937 





Study 


Test N 


Criteria 


N A 





History and Social Sci- 
ence 
Foreign Literature 


English Usage 
Total English 


Literary Acquaintance 
General Science 


62 34°. 
62 .16 
62 .20 
65 15 
65 —.06 
65 .09 
65 .08 
65 28 . 
78 «34°. 





* Criterion A is honor point ratio based on Senior College journalism courses. 
Criterion B is honor point ratio based on all Senior College courses. 
> Correlations significant at the 1 per cent level. 


of the tests and, in addition, to de- 
termine the relationship between 
the test scores and the honor point 
ratio for Senior College journalism 
courses only. The results are shown 
in Table III, with Selover’s correla- 
tions included to facilitate compari- 
sons. 

The History and Social Science 
and General Science tests stand out 
again as having predictive value. 
The tests in Foreign Literature, Fine 
Arts and Literary Acquaintance 
show more predictive value than in 
Selover’s study. The English tests 
remain relatively low, although they 
do show more relationships with 
success than Selover found. The gen- 
eral instability of the correlations 
from year to year is discouraging, 
but perhaps this should be expected 
when they are so low and the sam- 
ples small, and when different forms 
of the tests are used each year. 


V.—Pre-Journalism Grades 
As Predictors 


When students enter Senior Col- 
lege journalism their high school 
and Junior College academic records 
are available for use as predictive 
measures. Studies in other fields 
have quite consistently found that 
the best prognostic measure of aca- 
demic success is previous academic 
success. The following predictive 
measures were computed for all stu- 
dents who entered Senior College 
journalism during the years 1936 to 
1939: (1) high school percentile 
rank, (2) honor point ratio in sopho- 
more reporting courses (based on 
eight or nine quarter hour credits), 
(3) honor point ration in advanced 
(sophomore) writing (based on from 
three to nine quarter hour cred- 


_its), (4) honor point ratio in Eng- 


lish rhetoric (based on six to nine 
quarter hour credits), (5) honor 
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point ratio in sociology courses 
(based on all sociology courses taken 
in Junior College), (6) honor point 
ratio composite (based on the 
above four groups of Junior Col- 
lege courses), (7) pre-journalism 
honor point ratio (based on all Jun- 
ior College courses). These measures 
were then correlated with the two 
criteria of success: (A) honor point 
ratio in all Senior College journal- 
ism courses and (B) honor point 
ratio in all Senior College courses. 
The results for each of the four 
classes and total are shown in Table 
IV. 

The best predictive measure is the 
pre-journalism honor point ratio, 
which correlates .54 with Criterion 
A and .59 with Criterion B for the 
total group of more than 200 stu- 
dents. Next best is honor point ra- 
tio in sophomore reporting, which 
correlates .53 with Criterion A and 
49 with Criterion B. Considering 
the availability of grades in sopho- 
more reporting and the ease with 
which they may be made more ef- 
fective by more careful grading it 
appears that one very practicable 
basis for prediction has been found. 
The relationships are high for all 
honor point ratio predictors, espe- 
cially so when one considers the re- 
stricted range. Only students with 
an average of C or higher are per- 
mitted to register in journalism 
courses. 


VI.—Maultiple Predictors 

In order to determine whether a 
more effective predictive measure 
could be computed, by combining 
the most promising of the honor 
point ratio measures with certain of 
the most promising test scores by 
means of the multiple correlation 
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technique, additional studies were 
undertaken. One such study will be 
reported here. 

A group of forty-five cases, all of 
whom had taken the following four 
tests of the Sophomore Culture Bat- 
tery, were selected for study: 1937 
forms of History and Social Studies, 
Foreign Literature, Fine Arts, and 
General Science. Two five-variable 
multiple correlations were comput- 
ed, using pre-journalism honor point 
ratio and the four tests as the pre- 
dictive variables and Senior College 
journalism honor point ratio and to- 
tal Senior College honor point ratio 
as the criteria. These are shown in 
Table V. 

When all five predictive variables 
were used, the correlation with Cri- 
terion B of .77 was not significantly 
greater than that obtained by using 
only the pre-journalism honor point 
ratio which was .74. The best com- 
bination of two variables was pre- 
journalism honor point ratio and the 
Fine Arts test which correlated .76 
with Criterion B. The fact that the 
tests added little predictive power 
when combined with the pre-jour- 
nalism honor point ratio is account- 
ed for by the relatively low correla- 
tions of the tests with the criterion 
and their comparatively high inter- 
correlations. 

These studies suggest two ways 
of obtaining better predictors of 
academic success in journalism. 

One is to develop a journalism 
aptitude test based on a job anal- 
ysis designed to reveal the unique 
aptitudes required in journalism and 
to combine the scores on this test 
with honor point ratio in pre-jour- 
nalism or sophomore reporting. 

The second is to improve the 
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TABLE V 


Coefficients of Correlations, Intercorrelations and Multiple Correlations 
for Certain Predictive Variables and Two Criteria for a Selected 
Group of Forty-five Cases 








Predictive Variables 





2 3 4 





Criteria 

A. Honor Point Ratio Senior College 
Journalism 

B. Honor Point Ratio All Senior Col- 
] 


. Honor Point Ratio Pre-Journalism. 
. 1987 History and Social Science... . 
. 1987 Foreign Literature 

. 1987 Fine Arts 

. 1987 General Science 





Muttipte CorrRELATIONS 


Ra.12= .6520 
Ra.1s= .6501 
Ra.1u= 6567 
Ra 6 6553 


ranking of students in sophomore 
reporting classes by objective meas- 
ures and rating scales to enhance this 
measure for predictive purposes. 


Vil.—Rating Scales as Predictors 
The possibility of using rating 
scales to increase the predictive 
value of sophomore reporting grades 
suggested the evaluation of two rat- 
ing scales being used by the staff of 
the School of Journalism to get a 
combined staff rating on each senior 
student. These scales provide for 
ratings (1) on the students’ prob- 
able success in each of nine branches 
of journalism (see Table VI) and 
(2) on five personality traits (see 
Table VII). Since these ratings were 
obtained during the senior year they 
could not be evaluated as predictive 


Rs.12= .7477 
Rs.1s= .7476 
Rs.u= .7609 
Rs.is= .7445 
Ra. 14285 = .7710 
Ra.1423 = .7662 
Rs.ue =.7615 


variables. It was thought, however, 
that the relationships of these rat- 
ings with the two criteria and cer- 
tain of the predictive variables 
might throw some light on the ad- 
visability of attempting to use them 
at the sophomore level. The corre- 
lations obtained are shown in Ta- 
bles VI, VII and VIII. They show 
a relatively high relationship be- 
tween the average ratings on the 
two scales, .88. The relationships 
between the ratings of probable suc- 
cess in journalism and academic 
success in journalism as represented 
by the two criteria are 65 with 
Criterion A, and 56 with B. They 
are high enough to warrant an ex- 
perimental tryout of such instru- 
ments as predictive variables. The 
highest correlation between a test 
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TABLE VI 
Coefficients of Correlation of Ratings of Student’s Probable Success in 


Different Branches of Journalism with 


Two Honor Point 


Ratio Criteria * 








Criterion 
A B 





Free-lance (magazines, radio, etc.) ....... 
Creative Writing (fiction, essay, etc.) .... 
Selling (space, circulation, etc.)......... 


Ad Copy Writing 


65 57 
69 59 
66 62 


ee ee rr 29 39 
eek ppb sae em 34 14 


55 39 


Management (business management, publishing, etc.) .. 48 31 


68 62 
71 61 





* Criterion A is honor point ratio in Senior College journalism courses. Criterion 
B is honor point ratio in all Senior College courses. 


(1936 Cooperative History and So- 
cial Science) and the rating of prob- 
able success in journalism was .53. 
No other correlation was above .30. 


VIII.—Extracurricular Activities 
As Predictors 


One other exploratory study was 
made to determine whether there 
was a relationship between the 
amount of extracurricular journal- 


ism activities in high school and 
success in Senior College journalism 
courses. Two hundred _ students 
were divided into three groups— 
those who took part in no journal- 
ism activities, those who took part 
in one activity and those who took 
part in more than one. The differ- 
ences and critical ratio of the dif- 
ferences between these three groups 
in Senior College honor point ratio 


TABLE VII 


Coefficients of Correlation of Senior Personality Ratings with Two Honor 
Point Ratio Criteria* in Journalism 








Personality Ratings 


Criterion 


A 





How are you and others affected by his appearance and 


manner? 


51 


Does he need constant prodding or does he go ahead on his 


work without being told? ............ 
Does he get others to do what he wishes? .. 
How does he control his emotions? ....... 


ees ee ee 80 
Rikon wiedral «oe 67 
bpithte tiaan aide 67 


Has he a program with definite purposes in terms of which 


he distributes his time and energy? .... 


ee 


62 17 





* Criterion A is honor point ratio in Senior College journalism courses. Criterion 
B is honor point ratio in all Senior College courses. 
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were computed. Although the dif- 
ferences were all in favor of the 
groups with the most activities, no 
difference was significant at the 5 
per cent level. 


1X.—Conclusions 

When the criterion of academic 
success in journalism was honor 
point ratio in all Senior College 
journalism courses, the best predict- 
ors were honor point ratio in all 
pre-journalism courses (r= .54, with 
241 cases) and honor point ratio in 
sophomore reporting (r= .53, with 
214 cases). 

When the criterion was honor 
point ratio in all Senior College 
courses, including journalism 
courses, the best predictors were 
honor point ratio in all pre-journal- 
ism courses (r= .59, with 241 cases) 
and a composite honor point ratio 
based on sophomore reporting, soci- 
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ology, English and advanced writ- 
ing (r= .55 with 231 cases). 

The tests which showed the high- 
est consistent relationships with the 
two criteria were the Cooperative 
History and Social Science, Foreign 
Literature, Fine Arts and General 
Science tests. When these were com- 
bined with pre-journalism honor 
point ratio by means of the multi- 
ple correlation technique, they did 
not substantially increase the value 
of the latter as a_ predictive 
measure. 

Since the grades made in sopho- 
more reporting will predict success 
almost as well as total pre-journal- 
ism honor point ratio, it seems ad- 
visable to attempt to improve the 
grading procedure in sophomore re- 
porting and to combine this measure 
with the score on a test especially 
designed to predict success in jour- 
nalism. 


TABLE VIII 


Coefficients of Correlation of Average Rating on Probable Success in 
Journalism with Average Rating on Personality, the Two Criteria, 
and Certain Predictive Variables 








Variable 


Average Rating on 
Probable Success in 








Average Rating on Personality 


Honor point ratio: 


Senior College Journalism 


All Senior College 
Pre-Journalism 
Sophomore Culture Tests: 


History and Social Science 1936.... 
History and Social Science 1937.... 


Foreign Literature 1936 
Foreign Literature 1937 
Fine Arts 1937 


Literature Acquaintance 1937 


General Science 1934 








The Newspaper of Tomorrow — 
A Summary of Probabilities 


By Donald W. Davis 


Professor Davis's article is based on one of the 
annual Liberal Arts Lectures at Pennsylvania 
State College. The author is a member of the 
College’s Department of Journalism staff. 


ITHIN the past year the Mer- 
genthaler Company, nation’s 
largest manufacturer of printing 
equipment, surveyed 1,470 of the 
country’s largest newspaper. pub- 
lishers seeking their viewpoints as to 
the kind of newspaper that will 
develop after the war. A composite 
summary of the opinions of these 
publishers includes this paragraph: 
Tomorrow’s newspapers will contain 
more factual reporting, less sensation- 
alism, more pictures, more color and 
better styling. They will be compact, 
streamlined, highly illustrated, things 
of beauty, unlike any newspapers now 
published. 


And from a variety of other 
sources we can enlarge this com- 
posite preview to include such de- 
tailed possibilities as automatic type- 
setting, sharp, clear printing on pa- 
per that is really white, highly spe- 
cialized news and feature writing, 
new techniques for shaping public 
opinion, broader concepts of public 
service, airplane distribution and a 
free, fast and untrammeled world- 
wide newsgathering service. 

While neither of these statements 
suggests any radical change in the 
basic form of the newspaper, a 
prophecy of John V. L. Hogan, presi- 
dent of the New York Times radio 


station, implies that soon after the 
war many Americans will find them- 
selves literally recording their own 
newspapers in their own homes. Mr. 
Hogan predicts that within three 
years after peace is declared facsim- 
ile receiving sets for recording a 
condensed printed newspaper in the 
home will achieve a circulation of 
three-quarters of a million in New 
York City alone, a coverage of about 
one-third of the homes of the city. 
Regardless of possible changes in 
the format or production of the 
newspaper of tomorrow, the gather- 
ing, selection and presentation of 
news to the public will continue to 
be the essence of newspaper pub- 
lishing. On this point there can be 
no question of change. The London 
Times, in marking recently its fifty- 
thousandth issue, a century and a 
half of service, said: 
_ Though before the sixty-thousandth 
issue of the Times makes its appear- 
ance, science may well have revolu- 
tionized the mechanism by which the 
written word is reproduced and dis- 
tributed, the fundamentals of journal- 
ism will not vary. It will still be the 
duty of a newspaper to hold fast to 
the distinction between fact and opin- 
ion and, whatever views it may hold 


and express, to furnish for the readers’ 
judgment a supply of news as full and 
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impartial as energy and good faith can 

make it. 

As to the selection and treatment 
of news by specific kinds and sizes 
of newspapers, many developments 
are possible. For example, there is 
every indication that in tomorrow’s 
newspaper we will find sharper dif- 
ferences in news selection between 
the metropolitan daily and _ the 
smaller local paper. The Mergen- 
thaler survey points out that the 
big newspapers will concentrate 
more on national and world news, 
and to a greater extent become 
regional in circulation. Faster distri- 
bution on high speed motor roads as 
well as airplane distribution will 
make it easily possible for a New 
York or Chicago paper to serve with 
prompt delivery a much larger radius 
than it can cover today. 

On the other hand, the survey 
points out that local papers will in- 
creasingly justify their existence 
through a more intensive coverage 
of news of strictly local interest. 
There are hopeful signs, too, that 
new developments in offset printing 
and other mechanical economies may 
eventually so ease the production 
costs of smaller papers that we will 
see a reversal of the trend toward 
the elimination and consolidation of 
papers and witness a blossoming 
forth of more local newspapers with 
their attendant benefits in serving 
a greater variety of public view- 
points. 

And while the relative emphasis 
on kinds of news will vary accord- 
ing to sizes of papers, it is likely 
that in an overall respect the news- 
paper of tomorrow will be a more 
complete compendium of many little 
worlds and one big world than is 
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that of today. International news 
particularly is bound to expand 
greatly. We stand on the threshold 
of world-wide communications sys- 
tems and world press freedom. The 
establishment of these goals is im- 
portant not only for the means of 
providing unrestricted world news 
but to the end that nations may 
live together in peace. Already the 
American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors has had an important commit- 
tee abroad in the capitals of Europe, 
working toward these ends. A free 
press has been restored to a great 
extent in occupied Italy and France, 
and on an experimental basis in at 
least one city of occupied Germany, 
and cooperation is being re-estab- 
lished between our own newsgath- 
ering agencies and those of foreign 
countries. John S. Knight, president 
of the American Association of 
Newspaper Editors, recently de- 
clared that without world press free- 
dom no plan for peace can possibly 
succeed. If, on the other hand, he 
said, “the people of the world can 
come to know one another through 
the freedom of international news 
exchange, many of the causes of 
war will have been eliminated. The 
first act of every dictator is to seize 
control of the press.” Echoes of 
Thomas Jefferson, who once said, 
“Our liberty depends on the free- 
dom of the press and that cannot 
be limited without being lost. Where 
the press is free and every man able 
to read all is safe.” 

Kent Cooper, head of the Asso- 
ciated Press, defines the minimum 
necessities for a world-wide com- 
munity of interest as follows: (1) 
a world-wide free press; (2) a 
world-wide communications system; 
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(3) facilities for newsmen every- 
where to do their work without in- 
terference. “We must spread the 
truth,” says Mr. Cooper, “and make 
it a shield to guard world peace.” 
These ideas have already been im- 
plemented by a vigorous resolution 
passed at the Inter-American con- 
ference in Mexico City and even 
stronger support will doubtless 
emerge from the United Nations 
conference in San Francisco. 

And not only can international 
news bind nations more closely to- 
gether in peaceful living, but there 
will be a reader demand for such 
news for other reasons. The travels 
of some 10,000,000 of our service 
men to all paris of the globe is 
bound to add interest to stories 
emanating from countries in which 
they may have lived and served 
during the war. For example, to 
men who have seen service in China, 
a devastating flood in China’s river 
areas will have much more human 
and geographical significance than 
before and the story will demand 
fuller treatment. 


THIRD development in the 

field of news will be a marked 
expansion of the present beginnings 
in the handling of news background 
and interpretation. This will lead to 
the appearance in greater numbers 
of highly specialized reporters. E. Z. 
Dimitman, executive editor of the 
Chicago Sun, said recently, “The 
American newspaper of the future 
will carry more and more explana- 
tory material giving the why and 
wherefore of events, charting trends, 
amplifying developments, surveying 
conditions and situations and gen- 
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erally adding an encyclopedic’ phase 
to newspapers.” 

Other authorities refer specifically 
to the need for reporters especially 
trained in the fields of labor, poli- 
tics, finance and science, citing such 
topics as the Little Steel formula 
and the Bretton Woods conference 
as meaningless to the man in the 
street without background and pre- 
cise but simple explanation. A new 
course in science writing offered by 
the New York University Depart- 
ment of Journalism is significant of 
the trend in this direction. Mark 
Ethridge, general manager of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, goes so 
far as to say in this regard: “I be- 
lieve there will be a major muta- 
tion in the style of news handling 
within the next few decades. Instead 
of having a central copy desk, the 
medium-sized newspaper will have a 
copy desk of specialists. As the news 
comes in it will be channeled to 
various men who have the back- 
ground and the knowledge of how 
to handle it. They will take all the 
grist of the day’s mill and fit it 
into connected stories, both com- 
prehensible and interesting.” And 
other forecasters predict more de- 
partmentalization of news. 

There is also much evidence that 
reporting and news interpretation 
will be aided by a greater use of 
charts, graphs and maps. Underscor- 
ing the need for both careful and 
graphic explanation of public issues 
is a statement made in Congress in 
January by Representative Mahon 
of Texas that “not more than one 
out of four members of Congress has 
subjected the Dumbarton Oaks plan 
for a world-wide peace to a line-by- 
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line reading and probably not more 
than 100,000 Americans have ever 
given it that kind of study.” The 
half- and full-page explanatory 
charts prepared by the Graphics In- 
stitute and used, on February 26 
and April 2, in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer to clarify the Dumbarton 
Oaks and Bretton Woods plans are 
specific answers to the need implied 
by Mr. Mahon. 

So in the newspaper of the future 
I believe we will find not only bet- 
ter backgrounding of news, more 
and better-written interpretative ed- 
itorials and columns, but also a 
much ‘wider use of graphic methods 
of explanation. 

In the field of news illustration 
a trend already begun will be ex- 
panded. Not only has the public 
endorsed emphatically its liking for 
news pictures but mechanical devel- 
opments will prove a strong stimu- 
lation to their wider use. Today a 
small newspaper can purchase for 
less than $1,000 a self-contained en- 
graving plant. Ready for post-war 
production is a small automatic en- 
graving plant into which a picture 
is inserted, and without further 
touch of the hand the engraving is 
made ready for printing. It is also 
expected that eventually such 
equipment will receive a photo by 
wire and automatically turn out the 
finished printing plate. The various 
press services are of course already 
receiving photos both by wire and 
wireless from all parts of the world 
and refinements of this technique 
coupled with automatic engraving 
plants will bring timely news pic- 
tures of all kinds in abundance to 
readers of both large and small 
newspapers everywhere. 
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S° FAR we have stressed the 
editorial functions of our future 
newspaper largely from the view- 
points of news, illustration and in- 
terpretation. As an instrument for 
moulding public opinion, tomor- 
row’s newspaper will undoubtedly 
follow certain trends already obvi- 
ous today. It is being recognized 
anew that newspapers with pro- 
nounced editorial viewpoints and 
convictions of their own are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the tra- 
ditional role of the press as guard- 
ian of the public’s rights under cir- 
cumstances of corruption and inef- 
ficiency in the affairs of the com- 
munity, state or nation. Many ed- 
itors, keenly aware of this need for 
more penetrating and useful edi- 
torials, are already setting a new 
pace in this field which will un- 
questionably operate to restore some 
of the lost glory of our editorial 
pages. The day has passed when 
any editor can tell his readers ex- 
actly what to think. Today the ed- 
itor’s voice is only one of a multi- 
tude of voices raised in the news- 
paper’s columns, many of which 
may and often do express opinions 
contrary to those of the newspa- 
per. In nearly any paper one can 
find letters to the editor—50,000,000 
written last year—opposing as well 
as supporting the editor’s opinions; 
this tendency has gone so far with 
columnists that, according to a 
Fortune Survey, while 60 per cent of 
the nation’s newspapers supported 
Mr. Dewey in last fall’s elections, 
the number of newspaper readers 
reached with the opposite views of 
columnists was in the proportion of 
almost two to one against Mr. 


Dewey. 
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In addition to the independent 
opinions expressed through letters 
and by columnists a new and high- 
ly interesting way of influencing 
public opinion through newspapers 
is becoming increasingly evident— 
the paid advertisements supported 
by groups, organizations and some- 
times by individuals. Though 
slightly in evidence for many years, 
this technique of expression has 
undoubtedly been greatly stimulat- 
ed by the widespread use of adver- 
tising in support of the war effort 
which has demonstrated that the 
display technique of the advertise- 
ment is as easily adaptable for in- 
forming and educating the public on 
politica! viewpoints or public serv- 
ice needs as it is for promoting the 
sale of merchandise. For example, 
the Minnesota Federation of Labor 
is currently running an extensive 
campaign in the “grass-roots” dai- 
lies of Minnesota explaining how 
better wages for labor mean better 
markets for farm products. The 
need for a revised constitution in 
the state of New Jersey was forci- 
bly presented through paid advertis- 
ing, and both the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the CIO 
have recently used the advertising 
technique to “sell” the public on 
various phases of their philosophies 
of life. 

These are typical examples of 
what seems to be a very marked 
and useful trend on the part of in- 
dividuals and organizations in using 
paid advertising with its advantages 
of precise control, impressive dis- 
play and repetition as a means for 
shaping public opinion through a 
newspaper column. The newspaper 
of the future, then, even more than 
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the newspaper of today will be an 
open forum in which the newspaper’s 
own editorials will be only one of 
many channels through which vary- 
ing viewpoints of opinion will flow 
to the reader. These other influences 
will include not only freely printed 
letters to the editor and the opin- 
ions of columnists but also the view- 
points of any individual or organiza- 
tion who cares to buy space to pre- 
sent his ideas. A wholesome pros- 
pect indeed and one that promises 
a healthy antidote to any editor 
who might chart his course too 
greatly at cross currents with pub- 
lic interest. 


ANY mechanical changes and 

. technical miracles may affect 
the format, production and distribu- 
tion of the newspaper of tomorrow. 
The whole field of electrical device 
is relatively undeveloped in this 
connection. Today the teletype ap- 
paratus in a newspaper office re- 
ceives and automatically writes out 
messages sent by wire from the 
headquarters of press services. In 
the future these same messages, 
more fully edited and ready to print, 
may be received and set directly 
into type itself by automatic type- 
setting machines. In. the field of 
wireless, a recent experiment by 
Press Wireless in New York demon- 
strated the reception over a high- 
speed radio typewriter of wireless 
messages from Paris correspondents. 
These messages were recorded in 
New York at the rate of 100 words 
a minute, the typewriter operated 
through radio signals over the Press 
Wireless Paris circuit. The possibili- 
ties of transmitting both messages 
and pictures by wire or wireless, 
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coupled with the possibilities of au- 
tomatic typesetting and automatic 
engraving plants, open up an amaz- 
ing vision which if realized might 
eliminate much of the present day 
machinery of newspaper production. 

Such developments, however 
though technically feasible, do not 
always turn out to be commercially 
practicable. This matter of commer- 
cial feasibility applies also in the 
field of color printing, many de- 
velopments in which await only the 
end of the war, better grades of 
paper and some readjustments of 
press facilities. 

In the relation of the newspaper 
to radio we find a rapidly-increas- 
ing number of newspapers interest- 
ed in obtaining licenses for the new 
frequency modulation type of radio 
station, with which can be multi- 
plexed facsimile broadcasting. In 
1989 the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch conducted some very success- 
ful facsimile broadcasting experi- 
ments in conjunction with radio sta- 
tion WELD of that city. Many re- 
ceiving sets were placed in homes 
throughout the city, and uniform 
success was reported in the facsimile 
transmission and reception of con- 
densed pages, pictures, maps, com- 
ics and advertisements. A similarly 
successful experiment in 1939 was 
that of the Dallas News, which an- 
nounced on November 25 of that 
year that it would continue with- 
out interruption daily facsimile 
news service by radio, and at that 
time downtown business houses in 
Dallas had facsimile receivers on 
display. Since the start of the war 
facsimile sending speed has been 
greatly increased and it is estimat- 
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ed by authorities that with postwar 
transmission equipment it will be 
easily possible to send and receive 
the content of a standard-size news- 
paper page in ten minutes, - with 
clear legibility of detail down to 
8-point type. 

The likelihood is, and all authori- 
ties seem to agree on this, that fac- 
simile will function only as a timely 
condensed supplement to the regu- 
lar printed edition of the newspaper 
and that the printed newspaper in 
somewhat the form that we now 
know it will continue indefinitely 
as the basic news source in the 
American home. On the other hand, 
it does seem likely that facsimile 
has sufficient supplementary im- 
portance to warrant the interest of 
newspaper publishers to a far great- 
er degree than has any previous 
development in the field of radio 
and electronics because in facsimile 
we have a permanent record of the 
printed word in contrast to the 
fleeting, auditory message of the 
radio. When news is to be transmit- 
ted over the air in recorded form 
for reading purposes the publisher 
is likely to make it a part of his 
business rather than to regard it as 
competition, which, I believe, may 
account for at least some of the cur- 
rent widespread interest on the part 
of newspapers in making applica- 
tion for radio facilities which can be 
adapted to facsimile. 

Summarizing briefly, then, this is 
the picture of the newspaper of to- 
morrow. It will for some time differ 
little in format from the newspaper 
of today. It will be aesthetically 
more satisfying, with clearer print- 
ing on whiter paper, more attractive 
make-up and in all probability nat- 
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ural color pictures. New mechan- 
isms, many with electronic controls, 
will transmit and print news and 
pictures faster than ever before. In 
content tomorrow’s newspaper will 
be better written, better illustrated 
and edited, with an increasingly 
widening recognition of public serv- 


“Violations of Confidence” 
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ice objectives. There will be a broad- 
er and intensified news coverage in 
every field with more attention to 
background and interpretation, and 
with a resultant reader-interest that 
will make the newspaper more val- 
uable than ever as an advertising 
medium. 


At the Paris Peace Conference, 1919 


Continued from page 123 
nomic resuscitation.” It then com- 
mented on various details of the 
situation, actually based on points 
made by the President in the inter- 
view. It reported that “the freedom 
of the seas, it can be said, has en- 
tirely disappeared as a prospective 
problem of peace. The President’s 
original idea was the protection of 
the rights of neutrals on the high 
seas in time of war. Since his ar- 
rival in France he has discovered 
that a League of Nations will ade- 
quately care for this, as in the time 
of war there will be no neutrals,” 
the writer taking on himself the re- 
sponsibility of having interpreted 
the President’s thoughts. 

Both these instances involved in- 
experienced men, one, Gannett, 
with only two years of general city 
room training, the other, Talley, 
with neither White House nor for- 
eign background. Among the 250 to 
270 newspaper men and _ special 
writers registered at one time or 
another at the official United States 


press bureau in Paris were a large 
number who carried credentials, as 
did Gannett, from periodicals, many 
of which had special axes to grind. 
The leads of their stories were vir- 
tually written before they arrived in 
Paris, as indeed were some of those 
of reporters accredited to the work- 
ing press.” Among the better known 
special writers were Lincoln Steffens, 
Oswald Garrison Villard and Paul 
Hanna, but the majority of them 
had had little or no practical news- 
paper experience, to say nothing of 
Washington and foreign schooling. 
Because there was talk that some 
men with reputations of “pro-Ger- 
manism” or “radicalism,” such as 
Villard,” might not be given pass- 
ports by a fearful or dictatorial ad- 
ministration, there was virtually no 
attempt to restrict the registration 
of those who presented themselves 
as correspondents. 

2 See “Peace Conference Publicity: Les 
sons of 1919’, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, P. 8, 
March, 1942. 


2 As by Senator Sherman of Illinois, 
Congressional Record, LVI, 11, p. 11617. 





Should a Newspaper Accept “Free Passes”? 
‘A Statement of Policy 


By J. Russell Wiggins 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press and St. Paul Dispatch last month 
announced a policy of declining all passes and free admissions to 
amusements and entertainments of every sort. Though many Amer- 
ican newspapers follow this policy, their number is still a minority. 
In the following brief article Mr. Wiggins, editor of the two St. Paul 
papers, reviews the considerations which led to the papers’ adoption 


of the policy. 
HE term “free press” has a 
meaning all its own for produc- 
ers of all sorts of entertainment. In 
the amusement world, the “free 
press” is the collection of publishers, 
reporters, printers and newspaper 
employees generally who must be ad- 
mitted to such functions without 
charge. It is one kind of “free press” 
of which the country can hardly be 
proud. 

The custom originated in the days 
when Annie Oakleys were swapped 
for publicity. It was a clean-cut 
business transaction. The press got 
the ducats in lieu of cash at the 
regular advertising rate. The sys- 
tem began to be offensive to news- 
paper men, as ethics, and rates, 
went up. Finally the trade idea 
went into the discard as a means of 
paying for regular advertising space. 
The “free list” has continued by 
custom. 

The practice has been under at- 
tack since the sixties of the last cen- 
tury. The Saint Paul Press of Janu- 
ary 6, 1865, came out flatly against 
it in an editorial which stated: 

We desire to call special attention 


to a notice published at the head of 
our local column on the fourth page. 
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Its object is to put an end, so far as 
this office is concerned, to the absurd 
custom of “dead heading” and its cor- 
relative “gratuitous advertising,” which 
have grown up under a lax and imper- 
fect conception of the proper functions 
of a newspaper, till they have assumed 
the proportions of a positive nuisance, 
but so ingrained in the public habits 
that private remonstrance is inade- 
quate to correct it. The practice of of- 
fering free tickets for an entertainment, 
or for railroad or steamboat transit to 
newspaper editors, as compensation, or 
a bribe for local notices, or puff, or any 
other form of advertising, is simply an 
impertinence, and in principle differs in 
no respect from the gratuity slipped 
into the hands of a hotel waiter to 
stimulate his parasitic servility, or the 
“slight testimonial” which consoled the 
dignified mendicancy of the elder Mr. 
Dorrit. 

We are aware that a certain class of 
newspaper men, by no means a repu- 
table class, however, regard, and even 
insist upon this system of deadheading 
as one of the prerequisites of their pro- 
fession, and ask for, or accept the free 
ticket or pass and give the free puff 
in return, without the least suspicion 
that the transaction involves any per- 
sonal degradation, or compromises the 
dignity of the editorial profession. 
When so many journalists concur in 
putting so low and cheap an estimate 
upon their vocation it is not to be won- 
dered at that the public should take 
them at their own valuation, and come 
to consider the free ticket as a legal 
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tender in payment of all debts to us 
poor country editors. We propose, as far 
as we can, to correct this contemptuous 
estimate of the profession of journal- 
ism. 


Gradually, newspapers such as the 
Pioneer drove the entertainment 
people into the regular advertising 
columns and into the business office, 
to buy space as other customers 
bought it. But the passes distributed 
to the “free press” did not stop. 
They continued to be useful in 
achieving for entertainment ven- 
tures free publicity in addition to 
that acquired in the paid advertis- 
ing columns. Their usefulness, how- 
ever, depended and still depends 
upon an essentially dishonest prac- 
tice of the newspaper profession. 

The press has the job of bringing 
to its readers in its news columns 
advance notices of entertainments 
and following reviews and reports 
consistent with the merit and im- 
portance of the event concerned. 
The attitude of these notices and 
reviews and the number and length 
of them should be based on news 
value and news value alone. If the 
character of the entertainment is 
such that there is a public interest 
in its patronage which entitles it to 
the contributions of the leaders of 
the community, the newspaper 
should share with other enterprises 
the burden of this support and 
should make its proper contribu- 
tion—IN CASH—just as the others 
do. A promoter would not think of 
asking a department store to clothe 
its cast; a stage-hand union to shift 
its sets; a theater owner to con- 
tribute his premises—because the 
entertainment was a worthy one, the 
receipts of which were to be dedi- 
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cated to a worthy cause. It is just 
as ridiculous for him to expect the 
newspaper to contribute the only 
thing it has to sell—its space. 

Nor would the promoter expect 
the retailers or producers of any of 
the things his enterprise requires to 
furnish their merchandise in ex- 
change for passes to the perform- 
ance. He cannot expect the news- 
papers to do this either; and he 
wouldn’t expect it, if the “free 
press” did not continue to allow its 
sole salable commodity to be 
swapped off by its employes for 
their own convenience and comfort. 
If an employe of a grocery store 
packed up a few cans of peas and 
turned them over to a theater for 
admission, no one would lack the 
language to describe the offense; 
but for some singular reason, the 
grocery clerk can get a job on a 
newspaper and commit as plain an 
act of larceny by swapping off his 
employer’s white paper for his en- 
tertainment, and no one will raise 
an objection. 

As a plain matter of merchandis- 
ing, of buying and selling, the enter- 
tainment magnate should pay cash 
for any space to which his produc- 
tion is not entitled as news—cash 
for advertising space, right over the 
newspaper’s counter; not tickets 
through the side door, for space in 
news columns. 


F THIS ended the matter, it 

would, after all, be simply a case 
of the good business sense of news- 
papers. But it by no means ends the 
matter. So far, no regard has been 
given to the rights of another per- 
son who has a strong interest in the 
newspaper—the rights of the news- 
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paper reader. The reader expects his 
newspaper to report the various en- 
tertainments that present themselves 
to the community on a basis of mer- 
it. He has a right to believe that a 
column about a play means that 
an editor attributes to the produc- 
tion an importance that entitles it to 
that much space. If the decision to 
give the play a full column has been 
influenced by the distribution of a 
section of seats, the editors should 
say so in a box insert, if they wish 
to be honest with readers. Or the 
space given the production might be 
calculated on a cash basis, the value 
of the tickets estimated, and the 
column properly enclosed in rules 
setting it off as an advertisement. 
Any other treatment is a fraud on 
the reader who is entitled to look 
upon his newspaper as an impartial 
judge of entertainment values and 
news values. 

Some newspaper men, of course, 
accept free tickets and gratuities 
and favors, but insist that they are 
not influenced by them in their 
treatment of the goings-on of the 
donors. If they are not influenced, 
they are defrauding the donors. The 
“free press” which accepts such con- 
tributions is either rooking the peo- 
ple who make them or the people 
who read the newspaper; or doing a 
little of each. 

The practice, in either case, dis- 
credits the press. It certainly is a 
custom which persuades the enter- 
tainment world that the news col- 
umns and the people who write them 
are purchasable; and _ purchasable 
at a low price. 

It is difficult to understand why 
newspaper men seem to regard 
themselves immune to the laws of 
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public opinion which other profes- 
sions acknowledge and respect. No 
judge on the bench, sitting on im- 
portant cases involving nice ques- 
tions of judgment on the meaning 
of the law, would ever imagine for 
a moment that his reputation could 
survive if he habitually accepted, 
from litigants, gratuities and fa- 
vors and preferential treatment. 
Newspapers do not differ greatly 
from the bench. They sit in daily 
judgment upon the events of the 
community and are required to 
make decisions involving more dis- 
cretion and fewer rules than guide 
the lawyers on the bench. The 
length with which they treat an 
event and the manner in which they 
treat it requires of the press com- 
plete impartiality. Each person ben- 
efited or harmed by a news story or 
a bit of publicity is a “litigant” in 
the court of the press. He is suing 
for his share of the vital columns 
that convey to the people a pre- 
sentation of the world of the day. 
It is as improper for a newspaper 
man to accept from any litigant in 
his kind of court cash considera- 
tions, gratuities or favors as it would 
be improper for a judge to accept 
such inducements in his domain. 

And yet many newspaper men 
habitually accept from principals in 
news stories of which they are the 
judges, as reporters or editors, fa- 
vors of all kinds—tickets, trips, 
meals, drinks, favors, preferences— 
without the least hesitation. And, 
strangely enough, the newspapers 
that employ them not only do not 
discourage the practice, but often 
encourage it, and _ frequently, 
through favors to owners, partici- 
pate in it. 
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The knowledge that this happens, 
in relatively small things such as en- 
tertainments, cannot fail to affect 
the public confidence in the press in 
large things. A judge who could be 
influenced in a misdemeanor case 
for a five dollar bill would hardly be 
respected and trusted to handle a 
felony where there existed greater 
incentive to exert undue influence 
in more generous proportions. 

It is time for those who own 
newspapers and those who work for 
them to put a stop to these prac- 
tices. Neither can afford the cheap- 
ening of the enterprise of publish- 
ing and of the profession of jour- 
nalism which is resulting from the 
common knowledge that newspapers 
and newspaper men can be influ- 
enced to give or withhold space, to 
favor or to frown upon enterprises, 
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by proffering a few admissions for 
which the lowest paid newspaper 
worker of today is able to pay. 

It is time for newspapers and for 
newspaper men to let the world 
know that the press pays its way; 
that it takes no favors and accepts 
no gratuities; that it deals with 
news about all things on the basis 
of news merit. The crowd of news- 
paper men who take tickets and 
preferences of all kinds, and in tak- 
ing them imply a promise to pay 
for them by means other than cash, 
belong to a “free press” of which 
journalism will be well rid. They 
threaten the existence of the kind 
of “free press” which the constitu- 
tion contemplated but which only 
newspaper men free of improper 
pressure and influence can guaran- 
tee. 





American Council on Education 
for Journalism 


Minutes of Meeting, 


New York, April 27-28, 1945 


A MEETING of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism was 
held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, April 27-28, to explore the prob- 
lem of accreditation of schools and de- 
partments of journalism on a national 
basis and, if possible, to agree upon a 
program which would be submitted for 
consideration to the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism and the various newspaper asso- 
ciations which, together with the AASDJ, 
compose the Council. The newspaper as- 
sociations are the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, the National 
Editorial Association, the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association and the In- 
land Daily Press Association. 

The meeting was called to order on the 
morning of April 27 by Richard Powell 
Carter, chairman. Present were: For the 
newspaper associations—Mr. Carter, rep- 
resenting ASNE and SNPA; David W. 
Howe, vice-chairman, ANPA; Walter 
Crim, NEA; Fred W. Pownall, Inland; 
representing the AASDJ—Frank Luther 
Mott, Missouri; Ralph D. Casey, Minne- 
sota; Charles E. Rogers, Iowa State; Fred 
S. Siebert, Illinois; and Kenneth E. Ol- 
son, secretary-treasurer, Northwestern. 
Alternates who participated in the discus- 
sion were: Dwight Marvin, ASNE; Joyce 
Swan, ANPA; Walter Allen, NEA; and 
M. Lyle Spencer, Syracuse, and Fred E. 
Merwin, Rutgers, AASDJ. 

Others present at the invitation of the 
Council were: Cranston Williams, general 
manager, ANPA; Don Anderson, presi- 
dent, Inland; William O. Trapp, Colum- 
bia University; Dwight Bental, Editor & 
Publisher; Benjamin Fine, education edi- 
tor, New York Times; and Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, Minnesota. 

Minutes of the previous meeting, hav- 
ing been previously approved, were ac- 
cepted as read. 


Chairman Carter then outlined the re- 
sults of former meetings of the Council 
and the present problem which the Coun- 
cil sought to explore. He emphasized the 
potential influence of the Council, repre- 
senting as it does two important educa- 
tional forces, the press and the schools 
and departments of journalism. The New 
York meeting was expressive of the ad- 
vances that have been made in bringing 
press and schools together in a consider- 
ation ef important problems of common 
interest. 

The Chairman expressed the view that 
newspaper associations have come to ac- 
cept a responsibility in connection with 
the training of future newspaper men 
and women, paralleling the responsibility 
other professions feel toward the schools 
that train practitioners in their profes- 
sional areas. He pointed out that while 
the schools and departments of journal- 
ism have themselves set standards and 
adopted an accrediting procedure, news- 
paper associations have not participated 
in the working out of these programs. 

The Council was reminded of the action 
of the AASDJ at its Chicago meeting on 
January 26, 1945, which approved the 
appointment of a committee on accredi- 
tation of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism under the authority of the ACEJ 
(see JoURNALISM QuaRTERLY, March, 
1945, pp. 48-44). Chairman Carter re- 
viewed the pioneer work of the Joint 
Committee of press and schools in the 
early thirties and the later organization 
of the National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism, now the ACEJ 
(see summary by Dean Olson, op. cit., 
pp. 39-40). He recalled the Council's 
study, undertaken by the secretary-treas- 
urer, of the great number of four-year 
institutions of collegiate rank offering in- 
struction in journalism, almost half of 
which professed to give work on a profes- 
sional basis. Carter also recalled the in- 
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terest shown in a proposed accrediting 
program by several officers of national 
newspaper associations on the occasion 
of the 1944 spring meeting of the Coun- 
cil in New York. 

The chairman then asked that there be 
read into the Council’s minutes resolu- 
tions embodying actions taken by vari- 
ous newspaper associations. 

(For the resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors, ASNE, see JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, op. cit., p. 35.) 

The report of Howe, ANPA represen- 
tative on the Council, in a letter dated 
November 21, 1945, reads as follows: 


The apparent determination of educat- 
or members to set up an accrediting 
council now, the general recognition that 
such action is overdue, have created an 
interest and favorable impression with 
members of the ANPA board. The impor- 
tance of defining standards and setting 
up the procedure before the arrival of 
ie postwar student influx is also recog- 
n a 


The consensus after discussion of last 
week's meeting was: 

That the accrediting council if estab- 
lished by general agreement had best be 
incorporated ; 

That the experience of the most suc- 
cessful professional societies should be 
more carefully studied and that the 
Council’s pg men apo and procedures 
should profit from such experience. For 
example, it was noted that the practis- 
ing chemists rather than the educator 
chemists now largely set accrediting 
standards and take responsibility for 
their accrediting; 

That deep interest and willingness 
on the part of the ASNE board and 
membership to participate in all phases 
of accrediting, paralleling the tested 
practices of the American Chemists So- 
ciety, appears to be most vital both to 
initiate and carry on y gt 

That should this ASNE interest be 
evidenced and should the AASDJ dem- 
onstrate its deep and continuing inter- 
est in a sound plan as above indicated, 
the ANPA wishes to support the pro- 
gram financially, contributing its fair 
share of the expense. 


The Board of Directors of the Inland 
unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution on February 23, 1945: 


Resolved: That the Board directs the 
Inland representative on the American 
Council on Education for Journalism to 
collaborate with representatives of ANPA, 
ASNE, SNPA and NEA in setting up an 
accrediting committee for schools of 
journalism; it being understood that 
questions involving commitment on finan- 
cial support will be submitted in advance 
for action by the respective boards of each 
participating association. 
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A resolution adopted unanimously at 
the sixtieth annual convention and meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the NEA 
on April 20, 1945, reads as follows: 

Be it Resolved, That the National Edi- 
torial Association directs its representa- 
tive on the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism to cooperate with the 
representatives of ANPA, ASNE, SNPA 
and Inland, in setting up an accrediting 
committee for Schools and De ments 
of Journalism, representi t major 
newspaper associations and the schools 
of journalism. 

And That in connection with the estab- 
lishment of such accrediting committee, 
the National Editorial Association desires 
to share its proportion of the necessary 
expense for such service, it being under- 
stood that questions involving commit- 
ments on financial support 1 be sub- 
mitted in advance for action by the re- 
spective boards of the participating as- 
sociations. 

Be it Further Resolved, That in the ac- 
creditation of schools and departments of 
journalism, the National Editorial Asso 
ciation advocates the setting up of broad- 
er and more practical courses of instruc- 
tion genes in the institutions ac- 
credited. 


The Board of the SNPA took action at 

its April, 1945, meeting as follows: 
Resolved that the Board of the South- 

ern Newspaper Publishers Association di- 
rects the SNPA representative (and al- 
ternate) on the American Council on 
Education for Journalism to collaborate 
in the establishment of a joint accredit- 
ing committee for schools of journalism, 
such committee to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the major newspaper or- 
ganizations and the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism; it being understood that the pro- 
gram when drawn up in detail, will be 
submitted to the SNPA Board and/or 
membership for approval. 

“This, then, is where we stand in the 
matter of support,” concluded Carter. 
“This Council has a mandate from all 
participating associations to develop a 
sound plan of accrediting for our schools 
of journalism to the end that our profes- 
sion may have as strong professional 
schools as other professions. Accreditation 
is inevitably connected with professional- 
ism. Under the law we are not at present 
recognized as a profession, though every 
newspaper man knows that no profession 
is more important to the proper func- 
tioning of our democracy. We also know 
that our free press must also be an intel- 
ligent press and we cannot have that 
unless the men and women who produce 
the nation’s newspapers have a proper 
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educational background. That is why it 
is so important for our newspaper asso- 
ciations to come to collaborate with the 
schools of journalism. 

“Tt occurs to me also that this Council 
may well extend its influence interna- 
tionally. Canada is about to establish its 
first school of journalism. From various 
South American countries we are getting 
inquiries. It may be that we can extend 
our help to these foreign countries in de- 
veloping sound systems of education for 
journalism.” 

Siebert then discussed the goals to be 
achieved in the proposed program and 
described accrediting systems in vogue 
among other professional groups. He fol- 
lowed the main lines of his address as 
president of the AASDJ at the conven- 
tion in January. (See JouRNALISM 
QuARTERLY, op. cit., pp. 34-38.) 

In conclusion, Siebert explained that 
for the past several years, organizations 
of educational institutions such as the 
National Association of State Universities 
and the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities have taken steps 
to bring about a consolidation and reor- 
ganization of existing accrediting proced- 
ures in the field of higher education since 
the larger universities have been con- 
fronted with the problem of dealing with 
as many as 40 to 50 different accrediting 
agencies. He referred to conclusions 
reached at two conferences of accrediting 
agencies. One conclusion reached was 
that accrediting should not be turned 
over to state or governmental agencies 
as had been proposed. He cited proposals 
that responsibility for accrediting work 
at the level of the master’s degree or be- 
low be handled by regional associations 
except in the case of professional pro- 
grams; that the Association of American 
Universities take responsibility for ac- 
crediting all graduate work above the 
master’s degree, and that professional vol- 
untary accrediting associations operate in 
- of highly technical or professional 

education. 

“It is apparent,” said Siebert, “that 
our proposal to establish the American 
Council on Education for Journalism as 
the accrediting agency in the field of Pro- 
fessional education for journalism is in 
accord with the existing patterns of ac- 
crediting and with the action of recent 
conferences on the subject.” 
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Casey, Rogers and Siebert then out- 
lined the accrediting programs of pro- 
fessional groups of engineers, architects 
and chemists, covered in previous reports 
distributed to the Council. 

A letter was read from J. N. Heiskell, 
president of the Arkansas Gazette and 
ASNE representative, telling of his re- 
gret over not being able to attend the 
Council meeting due to illnesses of mem- 
bers of his staff. The secretary was in- 
structed to write Heiskell on behalf of 
- Council conveying its greetings to 

im. 

Rogers was requested to outline pre- 
liminary steps in the establishment of 
standards for evaluating programs in edu- 
cation for journalism. 

Rogers explained that the AASDJ had 
not originally planned to attempt ac- 
crediting of schools but that it had been 
established to discuss mutual problems. 
The apparent need for some organization 
to set standards had caused AASDJ to 
set up a Council on Education which 
through the years had worked for an 
improvement of standards, had investi- 
gated schools by personal visitation and 
by inquiry among publishers in the re- 
gion, and had then recommended schools 
to AASDJ for accreditation. In 1944 this 
AASDJ Council had made a detailed sur- 
vey of AASDJ schools. Rogers believed 
that data from this survey might prove 
valuable as a basis on which new stan- 
dards might be drawn. 

The plan by which the schools of archi- 
tecture and the practical architects had 
developed accrediting criteria was ex- 
plained. Then Rogers showed by graphs 
and charts how the findings of this survey 
of staff, professional and teaching ex- 

perience, course programs, classroom, 
emer wll and library facilities, budgets, 
etc., might be applied to schools of jour- 
nalism. Some explanation was made of 
the studies the AASDJ Council on Edu- 
cation has undertaken during the past 
year. Results have been quantified on the 
basis of returns from questionnaires to 
AASDJ schools. He showed profile charts 
of several AASDJ schools to demonstrate 
how these schools would be scored in a 
completed survey under ACEJ auspices 
and how these profiles would reveal the 
strengths and weaknesses of the various 
schools. He pointed out that certain fact- 
ors which appeared in the profiles pres- 
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ently prepared under his direction by the 
AASDJ Council obviously did not rep- 
resent wholly adequate criteria and would 
have to be discarded, but that many of 
the criteria nevertheless represent meas- 
urable factors of validity in determining 
the character of the work being done by 
each school. 

He emphasized that, while such infor- 
mation would be of great value to the 
accrediting committee of the ACEJ, it 
could not take the place of an actual 
visitation of each school by a committee 
charged with evaluating the quality of 
work being done. The two methods, sup- 
plementing each other, would, however, 
provide a good measure of the work of 
any individual school. Once valid criteria 
are established, the ACEJ would have a 
good basis of establishing minimum re- 
quirements for accreditation of profes- 
sional schools of journalism, Rogers con- 
cluded. 

Rogers’ presentation caused a spirited 
discussion by the Council members. It 
was the sense of the Council that Rogers 
should proceed to the completion of his 
study, that he should be given financial 
aid for statistical help and that a new 
survey based on 1945 data should be un- 
dertaken since, in the case of a number 
of the schools, the 1941 information on 
which the present study was based was 
now outdated. 

Cranston Williams, general manager of 
ANPA, brought the greetings of his asso- 
ciation to the Council and expressed the 
deep interest of the Association in the 
proposed program. He outlined ANPA 
plans for establishing a library on jour- 
nalism in New York and bespoke the aid 
of the schools in its development. He also 
spoke of the need of a bulletin on voca- 
tional guidance for prospective students 
of journalism, mentioning the many in- 
quiries which come to the ANPA office. 
He suggested this as a worthwhile project 
for the ACEJ. 

He then invited the members of the 
council to be guests of the ANPA at 
luncheon. 


Friday Afternoon Meeting 


Chairman Carter called the meeting to 
order at 2:00 p.m. 

Casey was called on to present the 
recommendation of the AASDJ. He ex- 
plained that the whole matter of accredit- 
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ing had been thoroughly discussed at the 
AASDJ meeting in Chicago in January 
and he read the resolution on accreditin; 
adopted by the association. (See Joup. 
NALISM QUARTERLY, op. cit., pp. 43-44.) 

Asked why the AASDJ had agreed that 
the majority of the accrediting committee 
should be educators, Casey interpreted 
the view of the schools as believing that 
educators are most familiar with the cri- 
teria on which schools should be judged; 
that it is the vocational responsibility of 
university and college faculty men to 
understand educational needs and ob- 
jectives; further, that university presi- 
dents and others responsible for educa- 
tional administration consistently hold 
to a policy that a majority of educators 
should compose accrediting agencies, and 
that evidence of these judgments could 
be seen in the accrediting and standard- 
izing plans of chemists, engineers, archi- 
tects and other ps. 

He emphasized that the basis on which 
schools should be judged ought to be on 
how intelligently each school or depart- 
ment is living up to its announced ob- 
jectives. To use an illustration, he said 
that if a school’s objective is solely to 
train students for newshandling work in 
a given state or region, without seeking 
to broaden its curriculum to include train- 
ing in radio, business management and 
other specialties, and if in its single- 
minded objective it shows a high level of 
performance, then it has every right to 
be accredited as an approved school by 
the ACEJ accrediting committee and the 
Council. 

“Considerable elasticity should be per- 
mitted in journalism programs, and in 
my opinion schools should not be forced 
to follow a highly standardized program,” 
Casey added. “Thus the evaluation of 
schools would be largely in terms of their 
own objectives and performances rather 
than strictly on a stereotyped pattern of 
courses. If standards are too rigid, too 
much vocational specialization and actual 
standardization might result and schools, 
including the smaller departments, might 
be compelled to do what they are not 
normally willing to do, nor able to do.” 

Commenting on Chairman Carter's 
earlier remark that accreditation inevit- 
ably would be linked with professionaliza- 
tion, Casey supported this view. He added 
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that the chief distinguishing feature of a 
profession is that it requires special com- 
petence acquired as a result of intellectual 
training and that such training in first- 
rate schools of journalism is thus a first 
step towards professionalization. 

After discussion of Casey’s report, the 
Council members that it was the 
sense of the group that the AASDJ reso- 
lution should be the basis on which it 
should develop its plans. 

Marvin then suggested that, since the 
Council was under mandate to report 
back to the cooperating newspaper asso- 
ciations, its first step should be to rec- 
ommend that the authority for accredi- 
tation be vested in the Council. He there- 
fore moved the following resolution: 


Resolved that the accrediting of schools 
of journalism be placed under the author- 
ity of the American Council on Education 
for Journalism. 


The motion was seconded by Allen. 
Motion carried. 

Chairman Carter then called on Mott 
to outline suggested tentative principles 
and methods of organizing the proposed 
accrediting committee. 

Mott recommended that the Council 
set up a committee of seven, com 
of four educator members and three rep- 
resentatives of the newspaper associa- 
tions, to develop a set of standards by 
which the work of schools of journalism 
can be judged, to organize the program 
of accreditation, to supervise the actual 
investigation of the schools and to report 
to the Council its findings so that the 
Council would then be in a position to 
issue its list of accredited professional 
schools. 

“The makeup of this committee is a 
crucial point in the success of this pro- 
gram,” said Mott. “Its members must be 
men who will command the respect of 
the entire profession.” 

He approved the action taken by the 
AASDJ which required that the educator 
members should be nominated by the 
AASDJ Council on Education and then 
voted on by the entire membership of 
AASDJ. He proposed that newspaper 
members of the committee be named by 
the representatives of the newspaper as- 
sociations on the Council, and that mem- 
bers be named for a three-year term so 
as to obtain continuity of effort. 

The chairmanship of the accrediting 


committee, he pointed out, would require 
a full-time effort while the program of 
accreditation was in process of organiza- 
tion, and he urged that some qualified 
person should be appointed who could 
take a leave of absence from his regular 
duties to get this work under way. 

He suggested that the actual work of 
visiting and inspecting schools could be 
handled by smaller regional committees 
of educators and newspaper organization 
representatives working under the direc- 
tion of the accrediting committee. This is 
the plan followed by other professional 
groups. Such sub-committees sent to in- 
spect schoois might consist of two or 
three men. Organization of such regional 
committees would hold down the cost of 
inspection and would give representatives 
of newspaper associations on visiting sub- 
committees close contact with the schools 
serving their regions. 

“This whole new program of accredita- 
tion,” said Mott in closing, “will not 
only work for the improvement of our 
schools of journalism but will aid in 
bringing about the integration of the 
whole profession.” 

After discussion of Mott’s proposals, 
Chairman Carter named a committee 
(consisting of Mott, chairman; Howe 
representing ANPA; Marvin, ASNE; 
Crim, NEA; and Siebert, AASDJ) to 
bring in a program of concrete proposals 
for organizing the work of accreditation. 

The first day’s sessions were declared 
adjourned at 5:00 p.m. 


Saturday Morning Meeting 


Chairman Carter opened the session 
by reading a letter from James Egan, ad- 
vertising director of the New York Times, 
who had been invited to attend Satur- 
day’s meeting. Mr. Egan regretted his in- 
ability to be present but expressed his 
interest and that of the other members 
of the Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association in the development by schools 
of journalism of work in advertising and 
management. His suggestion was strongly 
supported by Mr. Crim who said that the 
weekly newspapers are vitally interested 
in having the schools train students who 
could handle advertising work as well as 
news. 

When it was pointed out by Olson that 
a number of the schools already have 
strong programs in newspaper business 
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management and advertising, it was 
agreed that there is need for a statement 
to newspaper publishers of what the 
schools were already doing in this regard, 
that a survey should be made of present 
practices and that plans should be de- 
veloped looking forward to an expansion 
in advertising and management curricula 
in the next few years. Chairman Carter 
announced that he would name a com- 
mittee to study this matter and report 
back to the Council. 

The Chairman then named Casey, 
chairman, Crim and Pownall to act as a 
committee on nominations for Council 
officers for the coming year. 

Mott was called upon to present the 
report of the committee on the recom- 
mended organization of an accrediting 
system. The report follows: 

It is the sense of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism that: 
1. An Accrediting Committee of seven, 


consisting of four educator members and 
three newspaper members, should be es- 
tablished 


2. The educator members of the com- 
mittee should be named by the AASDJ 
and the newspaper members by the rep- 
resentatives of the newspaper associa- 
tions on the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism. 

8. The Accrediting Committee should 
draw up a schedule of standards to be 
submitted to ACEJ and after fixing of 
standards by ACEJ should proceed to the 
accreditation of schools by correspond- 
ence and visitation. 

4. The Accrediting Committee should 
have the authority to set up regional sub- 
committees, including non-members of 
the committee, to which it might delegate 
the visitation and inspection of schools. 

5. The Accrediting Committee should 
report its recommendations to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism 
for final action in all cases. 


Mott moved the adoption of this state- 
ment as the recommended plan of pro- 
cedure to be reported back to the partici- 
pating associations. Motion was seconded 
by Siebert. It was unanimously carried. 

Discussion then turned to considera- 
tion of possible costs involved in the ac- 
crediting program. Pownall, in present- 
ing the experiences of other professional 
groups, revealed that the largest costs 
had usually come in the first two years 
while schools were under study to deter- 
mine their accreditation status, but that 
part of this cost had been met by inspec- 
tion fees. The Engineers’ Council on 
Professional Development, for instance, 
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charge $100 for the first curriculum and 
$50 for each additional curriculum. The 
architects, however, make a flat charge 
of $100 for an inspection. 

Pownall then spread before the Coun- 
cil the several annual budgets of the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De 
velopment. This Council’s receipts came 
from contributions from the various en- 
gineering societies, accrediting fees from 
institutions inspected, receipts from sales 
of publications and grants from research 
foundations. Expense budgets for the 
last three years had run from $11,000 to 
$16,000 annually, but Pownall pointed 
out that the Engineers’ Council had made 
few inspections of schools during the war. 
The proposed expense budget for 1945-46 
totalled $18,300, out of which the largest 
items were $4,750 for headquarters ex- 
pense, $7,000 for accrediting committee 
expense, and $3,000 for a measurement 
and guidance project in engineering edu- 
cation. 

Olson was invited by Chairman Carter 
to explain the probable costs facing the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism. He seconded Pownall’s suggestion 
that the largest costs would come in the 
first two years. He declared it would be 
necessary to inspect the 34 schools now 
accredited by AASDJ; he added that 
there are 70 other universities or colleges 
offering degrees in journalism. He ex- 
pressed the belief that perhaps no more 
than 30 or 35 of these would be ready to 
invite inspection for accreditation in the 
next two years. He concluded that the 
initial task would involve 65 to 70 schools. 

He proposed that the Council adopt an 
inspection fee in line with the practice of 
other professional councils and suggested 
a flat fee of $100 for an inspection. Other 
professional councils, he explained, paid 
no honoraria to inspectors but did pay 
travel and hotel expenses. If inspections 
were organized through regional sub- 
committees of two or three men, few in- 
spectors would have to travel more than 
500 miles to visit a university or college; 
many visits would require short journeys 
only, and the average cost of an inspec- 
tion might not run much more than $125. 
Figuring a top of 70 schools to be in- 
spected, this might mean a total inspec- 
tion cost of $8,750. But this would be 
spread over two years, since the accredit- 
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ing committee would do well if it made 
35 inspections in a year. Hence the annual 
cost would be $4,375. But inspection fees 
from 35 schools annually for a two-year 
period would provide $3,500 of this, leav- 
ing only $875 to be financed by the 
Council. A budget item of $1,000, he 
believed, would be sufficient to take care 
of inspection costs not covered by fees. 

Following Mott’s earlier recommenda- 
tion, Olson pointed out that the chair- 
man of the accrediting would have to 
take a leave of absence from his regular 
duties for a period and the Council would 
have to pay his salary and travel ex- 
penses. Clerical, statistical assistance and 
supplies must also be provided. 

The seven men named to the accredit- 
ing committee would have to hold three 
or four meetings during the first year 
while the program was being organized, 
and travel and hotel costs would be an 
expense item. 

The offices of the chairman and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Council, the ex- 
penses of which had been defrayed in 
the past by the officers themselves, should 
also be provided in a budget, since the 
activities of these offices would be greatly 
increased in the future. 

On the basis of these suggestions the 
members of the Council then worked 
out the following tentative budget for 
the first year of operation (probably 
1946) : 

1. Expense of visitation and in- 

on not covered by inspec- 
tion fees 

. Expense of chairman of the ac- 

crediting committee. Adminis- 
trative budget, including salary 
and travel expense 

Secretary 

Statistical help for tabulating 
and quantifying data 

Supplies 

3. Travel and hotel expense of ac- 

crediting committee meetings... 

. Council administrative expense, 

offices of chairman and secre- 


2,250 


$12,250 


Certain of these items, such as the 
expenses of the chairman of the accredit- 
ing committee and those of the commit- 
tee itself, would be much reduced the 
second year after the program had been 
organized. 

It was the sense of the Council that it 
might report to the cooperating associa- 
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tions a probable budget of $12,500 for the 
first year, $8,000 for the second year, and 
perhaps $5,000 a year for the subsequent 
three years. 

The Council turned to the ways and 
means of meeting this budget. It was 
agreed that this might be met by con- 
tributions from the six cooperating asso- 
ciations and that a schedule might be 
worked out whereby each association 
might contribute its fair share in propor- 
tion to its ability to pay. It was also the 
sense of the committee that since the 
schools would be contributing $3,500 an- 
nually through inspection fees, the con- 
tribution of AASDJ should be no more 
than $1,000. 

Several members of the Council sug- 
gested that perhaps one of the national 
educational foundations might be inter- 
ested in contributing part of the initial 
cost of launching the accrediting pro- 
gram. Spencer reported that foundations 
had been approached in the earlier years 
of the Council. The foundations then were 
reluctant to undertake the task of ac- 
creditation and felt this was a responsi- 
bility of the schools and the newspaper 
associations. Now, however, that the 
newspaper associations and the schools 
are ready to go ahead with their own 
program and had a definite plan to pre- 
sent, Spencer believed that they might 
be more ready to help. 

Siebert was named by Chairman Carter 
as a representative of the Council to call 
on Dr. George Zook, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C., to ex- 
plore the possibility of getting one of the 
foundations to assist in getting the ac- 
crediting program started. 

Howe suggested the need of informing 
newspaper association members of the 
work of the schools and, with the consent 
of the Council, Chairman Carter named 
an editorial committee consisting of 
Casey, chairman, Rogers and Mott to get 
out bulletins over the Council’s name ex- 
plaining the work of the schools, their 
contribution to journalistic research and 
their work in the placement of graduates. 
The committee was instructed to route 
this material through the newspaper as- 
sociations’ representatives on the Council 
who would submit it in turn to the secre- 
taries or managers of the several cooper- 
ating associations. The secretaries could 
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then send this material out in bulletin 
form to their members if they found it 
of interest. 

Olson asked whether the editorial com- 
mittee might not also be charged with the 
preparation of the booklet on vocational 
guidance in journalism which Williams, 
general manager of ANPA, had said was 
needed to answer the inquiries from pros- 
pective students of journalism. It was 
agreed that this would be an added re- 
sponsibility of the editorial committee. 
When the question was raised as to how 
the publication of this booklet might be 
financed, Spencer volunteered to publish 
it as one of the publications of the Syra- 
cuse University School of Journalism 
under the imprint of the ACEJ. Spencer’s 
offer was accepted by the Council. 

Mott urged that consideration be given 
to working out some plan whereby the 
schools of journalism might assist ANPA 
in developing a comprehensive journalism 
library at ANPA headquarters as had 
been outlined by Williams earlier. Edu- 
cator members of the Council agreed that 
schools might help not only in preparing 
lists of books which should be procured 
and catalogued but in supplying dupli- 
cates of certain books from their own 
libraries. Chairman Carter named a com- 
mittee with Howe, chairman, Mott and 
Siebert to work with Williams in de- 
veloping the library. 

Siebert was invited to discuss the ques- 
tion whether the ACEJ should be in- 
corporated. Siebert contended that, since 
the Council was now likely to embark on 
an extensive program, it would be de- 
sirable to set up a formal organization. 
He recommended that a constitution and 
set of by-laws be drafted making clear 
the functions of the Council, its member- 
ship and the duties of its officers. Casey 
expressed the view that there are advan- 
tages in informal association and that 
incorporation would seem to him to in- 
volve a high degree of organization. Sie- 
bert’s recommendations were strongly 
seconded by Marvin, Howe, and Crim. 
Howe moved that: 


It is the sense of this meeting that the 
Council be chartered as a non-profit cor- 
poration before embarking upon accredit- 
ing functions. 


The motion was seconded by Crim. 
Motion carried. 
Chairman Carter named Siebert and 
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Marvin as a committee to draw up a 
constitution and by-laws for the Council. 

Siebert announced that he had two 
other problems he would like to present 
to the Council. 

“First, there is the problem of jour- 
nalism in high schools,” he said. “This 
Council should establish a policy in re- 
gard to this matter. We in AASDJ have 
opposed professional instruction in jour- 
nalism on the high school level. On the 
other hand, we have an obligation to help 
high school teachers with their high 
school publications. I suggest that a com- 
mittee be appointed to formulate a policy 
on this matter. 

“A second problem is that of journalism 
in junior colleges. A recent survey by 
Walter Eels for the Association of Junior 
Colleges reveals that 86 junior colleges 
were offering terminal two-year programs 
in journalism. Many states will see a 
considerable development in junior col- 
leges after the war. In Illinois it is now 
proposed that 97 junior colleges be estab- 
lished. This is a problem which the Coun- 
cil must consider, for a two-year terminal 
program in journalism can hardly provide 
the liberal education as a background for 
professional training which this Council 
deems desirable.” 

After discussion of these problems 
Chairman Carter announced that he 
would appoint committees to consider the 
question of journalism in high schools 
and junior colleges. 

The meeting then adjourned. Council 
members were guests of the ANPA at 
luncheon. 


Saturday Afternoon Meeting 


The afternoon session opened with a 
report from Olson on proposals that the 
Council be enlarged to include other 
groups. 

Olson reported a request from the new- 
ly organized American Association of 
Journalism School Administrators for 
representation on the Council. He ex- 
plained that this new group included 
sixteen schools offering degrees in jour- 
nalism but which had not yet been ad- 
mitted to AASDJ. 

“This organization has probably come 
into being,” said Olson, “because of a 
feeling on the part of these schools that 
AASDJ is an organization of larger 
schools which has discriminated against 
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the smaller schools. This contention is 
hardly tenable, however, for AASDJ has 
extended recognition to several schools in 
medium-sized and smaller colleges and 
universities which have met AASDJ 
standards.” 

Olson discussed AASDJ constitutional 
provisions regarding admission to the as- 
sociation and added that, in his opinion, 
some objection might be made to the 
regulation requiring three full-time staff 
members of professorial rank. He added 
that there were serious disadvantages in 
having two associations of journalism 
schools and departments, especially since 
the Council’s accrediting program would 
give fair and thorough examination of all 
units which requested inspection and seek 
accreditation. He believed that the ac- 
crediting committee and the Council 
would judge schools on the quality of 
their work and not on certain past stan- 
dards, some of which were not entirely 
logical in the enforcement of minimum 
requirements. 

He reported interest on the part of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation in schools of journalism and the 
work of the Council. He said he did not 
know whether the Association would be 
interested in a seat on the Council, but 
he suggested that this possibility might 
be explored. 

In the discussion which followed, Sie- 
bert pointed out that the radio interests 
had in the past year set up their own 
Council on Radio Journalism which had 
just drawn up standards for schools of 
journalism offering courses in this field. 

It developed that it was the sense of 
the Council that the present six associa- 
tions affiliated in the Council should pro- 
ceed with the organization of the new 
accrediting program but that possibilities 
for the enlargement of the Council might 
be explored later. 

The secretary was instructed to com- 
municate with the members of the 
American Association of Journalism 
School Administrators, convey to them 
the Council’s desire to cooperate with 
them in the working out of the ACEJ 
accreditation program and to ask that 
they submit their recommendations as 
to the standards which they felt should 
be applied to accreditation. 

Chairman Carter then appointed a 
committee consisting of Swan, chairman, 
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Crim and Olson to work out the possi- 
bility of cooperation with the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association in the 
development of newspaper advertising, 
circulation and promotion courses. 

Swan then directed attention to the 
Council’s need for a public relations pro- 
gram with leading newspaper executives. 
He suggested that a series of letters be 
dispatched during the year to a list of 
key publishers and editors to explain the 
Council’s program. This matter was re- 
ferred to the Council’s editorial commit- 
tee and Swan agreed to assist. 

The chairman then called attention to 
the fact that, while the new accrediting 
program might not get under way for 
some months until it had the approval 
of the cooperating associations, the Coun- 
cil would need an operating budget for 
the remainder of the year. It was agreed 
that the representatives of the news- 
paper associations would ask their respec- 
tive associations for contributions to the 
current operating budget in the follow- 
ing amounts: ANPA, $350; ASNE, $100; 
SNPA, $100; NEA, $100; Inland, $100. 

Chairman Carter then called for the 
report of the nominating committee. 
Casey, reporting for this committee, 
nominated as officers for the coming 
year: Chairman, Richard Powell Carter; 
vice-chairman, David Howe; secretary- 
treasurer, Kenneth E. Olson. 

By a unanimous vote these officers 
were declared elected. 

A motion was made by Crim that the 
secretary be instructed to inform Lin- 
wood Noyes, retiring president, and 
Cranston Williams, general manager, of 
the ANPA of the Council’s gratitude for 
the fine hospitality provided by the As- 
sociation. The motion was seconded by 
Pownall and unanimously approved. 

Howe voiced the need for a statement 
on the part of the schools to the effect 
that the new program would represent 
an important first step in attaining pro- 
fessional recognition for journalism and 
their declaration that they would defend 
the contention that journalism is a pro- 
fession. * 

This suggestion was referred to the 
editorial committee. 

Chairman Carter declared the Council 
sessions adjourned at 4:40 p.m. 

Kennets E. Otson, 
Secretary-treasurer. 
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Freepom Is More Tuan a Worn. By 
Marshall Field. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1945. xviii 
+190 pp. $2.50. 


LIBERTY AND THE Press. By Philip H. 
Kinsley. Chicago: The Chicago 
Tribune. 1944. xi+99 pp. 


ARSHALL Field’s little book 
will be read with deep interest 
by everyone who is really interested 
in modern journalistic movements. 
It gives the impression of being 
thoroughly sincere; and, as the credo 
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of a man already powerful in the 
newspaper world and likely to be 
greatly influential in radio and book 
publishing as well, it is important. 
The chief fault of the book is that 
parts of it are too much patchwork 
of other writers’ ideas, as though the 
author had discovered a new system 
of thought and wished to make him- 
self secure in it by quotation of as 
many authorities as possible. This is 
especially true of Chapter I, the 
thesis of which is that the role of 
American democracy is to achieve “a 
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workable and sane balance” between 
individualistic goals on the one hand 
and cooperative projects on the other. 
But in the second chapter Mr. Field 
swings into a vein more effective be- 
cause it is more his own—the defense 
of minorities. In the third chapter he 
has some interesting comments on 
education, in which, incidentally, he 
has a favorable word for journalism 
schools—which is really something 
for a Hutchins man. 

But it is in the chapters on PM, the 
Chicago Sun, and the AP case that 
the Field pronouncements are more 
important. These are worth careful 
reading. 

Mr. Field is not always reliable in 
historical backgrounds or in analysis 
of facts; but his worst sins are his too 
facile generalizations. He assures us: 
“Wherever there is a striking issue 
between property rights and human 
rights upon which the people are per- 
mitted to pass judgment, the ma- 
jority of the press has aligned itself 
on the side of property rights.” Mud- 
dled thinking is indicated by the fact 
that it is. uncertain whether this is 
a historical summary or a statement 
of the present situation; the first 
clause is in the present tense, but the 
main clause is in the past. But if it 
is historical, is the statement suscept- 
ible of proof? Human rights are so 
often property rights. The slavery 
question perhaps presented the most 
“striking issue” of the kind referred 
to and newspaper alignment on that 
question varied greatly in different 
periods. At any rate, Mr. Field is 
satisfied to state this general impres- 
sion of his without any attempt to 
prove it. We have space for only one 
other such unproved generalization: 
“The average newspaper man, wher- 
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ever he works, lives in a different cli- 
mate of opinion and breathes a dif- 
ferent air because of PM.” 

The chief thesis of Mr. Field’s lit- 
tle book is that the consolidation 
tendency, resulting in so many sin- 
gle-newspaper and single-ownership 
cities, is dangerous to democracy. 
This danger is subject to exaggeration 
and over-statement, and the problem 
is by no means as simple as some writ- 
ers think; but it is a very real one. 
The late Dr. W. G. Bleyer, of the 
School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was one of the first 
scholars to emphasize it, some twelve 
or fifteen years ago at the Chicago 
meeting of the AASDJ. But although 
there is little or nothing original in 
his book, Mr. Field has been and is 
an original figure of action in the con- 
temporary communications field; and 
therefore his statements must be 
scanned with interest and in a spirit 
of serious criticism. 

Issued several months before 
Field’s book by his great adversary, 
the Chicago Tribune, was a little his- 
tory of certain famous lawsuits in 
which the Tribune has been involved. 
Its author, Philip Kinsley, was for 
many years a reporter on that paper 
and is now engaged on a long history 
of its career. Under the title “Liberty 
and the Press” he here recounts cer- 
tain phases of court actions designed 
to display the Tribune as the leading 
defender of the free press principle 
in the United States, and incidentally 
as a paper persecuted by the Roose- 
velt administration. First case con- 
sidered is the Ford libel suit of 1919, 
in which the Tribune defended its 
right to call Henry Ford an “anar- 
chist.” Second was the far more sig- 
nificant libel suit brought by the city 
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of Chicago the following year. Then 
comes the squabble with the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, based on a 
circulation question. In 1928 Colonel 
McCormick did valiant service 
against the dangerous Minnesota 
“gag-law.” Five years later he was 
an active leader in opposition to cer- 
tain features of the NRA which many 
newspaper men consided dangerous 
to press freedom but which Hugh 
Johnson called “synthetic dead cats.” 
The next year Tribune attorneys 
gave some assistance in the impor- 
tant case of the thirteen Louisiana 
publishers against the iniquitous 
newspaper tax law of Huey Long. 
Finally, the Tribune has been active 
in the AP anti-trust case. 

It may be unkind, but it is none- 
theless significant, to add a statement 
which Marshall Field quotes (in his 
book) from one of the Tribune’s arti- 
cles defending Mussolini in 1926: “In 
a crisis it is sometimes advisable, if 
not indeed essential, that publicity 
and dissent be suppressed. We by no 
means assert that either freedom of 
speech or of the press is without lim- 
its.” Just how much help and how 
much harm the Tribune has brought 
to the cause of press freedom is a 
matter of controversy today, and it 
will be a troublesome question for 
the histerians of the future. 

Frank Luter Morr 
University of Missouri 
* * * 
Pustic Journat. By Max Lerner. 

New York: Viking Press. 1945. 

xii+414 pp. $3.00. 


R. LERNER, one-time college 
professor of government, has 
gathered up a hundred or more of his 
writings for PM and put them be- 
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tween the covers of this book. He is 
to be commended for his courage in 
doing so, for collections by newspa- 
per men of their daily product seem 
to be ill-omened ventures unless the 
pieces are humorous. 

These writings, Dr. Lerner ex- 
plains, are not wholly editorial nor 
yet column nor yet essay but rather 
a form shaped, he says, “partly by 
needs of the paper, partly by my 
own inner needs.” Whatever else 
they are, it seems safe to call them 
signed articles of opinion. Dr. Ler- 
ner is described variously as chief 
editorial writer for PM and as as- 
sistant to the publisher of PM. 
Probably in neither role does he 
have a chance to turn aside to look 
at the brighter phases of human 
existence. 

Nor, it may be equally safe to 
say, does his material give Dr. Ler- 
ner scope for any flexibility of 
thought. To his readers, life must 
be both real and earnest, as every 
crusading newspaper man learns in 
his experience, and the picture 
must show no shadings or gradation 
of thought or feeling. Above all, 
there must be no humor, no light- 
ness of touch and, certainly, no 
compromise with the “forces of re- 
action.” In other words, nowhere 
does the writer give the impression 
that his labors are intended to bring 
in converts; his mission is to make 
secure the conversions already 
made. 

If this diagnosis is correct, it 
would help to explain much that is 
puzzling in Dr. Lerner’s writing. He 
himself in conversation is a charm- 
ing, interesting and colorful man, 
as far away from the stereotype of 
the motion picture professor as any- 
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one could imagine. But when he sits 
down to his typewriter to write his 
editorials, he is a different person 
entirely. The urbane man of learn- 
ing has become the _ ill-tempered 
zealot. The scholar who can see all 
sides of a problem has been suc- 
ceeded by the prosecutor whose one 
idea it is to hang the accused. 

To those who welcome more and 
more learning and scholarship into 
the newspaper profession, this col- 
lection of writings will come as a 
disappointment. To read, for exam- 
ple, such expressions as “their mer- 
cenaries in the press,” “the barons 
of opinion,” “power-minded press” 
and similar epithets must be dis- 
heartening to those who look for 
light rather than heat from the 
scholars. 

“Today the great danger to press 
freedom in our own country comes 
not from the government but from 
the press itself,” Dr. Lerner says 
(p. 71). “The danger is not that of 
a state monopoly but of an indus- 
trial monopoly, not of government 
collectivism but of a private col- 
lectivism.” 

Admirers of Dr. Lerner may like 
this kind of thinking. Others, how- 
ever, may prefer to read editorials 
in the “reactionary press” written by 
newspaper men who came up the 
hard way. to become real newspa- 
per men. WituiaM O. Trapp 
Columbia University 

* * * 

Sports Extra. Edited by Stanley 
Frank. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 1944. xvi+282 pp. 
$2.75. 


T HAS been said that some of 
our best newspaper writing is to 
be found in the sports section, and 
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this assumption finds support in 
“Sports Extra.” This is a collection 
of forty-eight sports stories ranging 
in time from 1819 right down to 
the present, and dealing with nearly 
every sport of record. It’s a series 
of topnotch examples of the really 
fine writing men can do under the 
pressure of a deadline. 

It’s logical enough that much of 
our best writing should be in sports, 
because the subject is a “natural.” 
The writers are dealing with con- 
flict and character, the two prime 
requisites of fiction. And much of 
the book reads as grippingly as fic- 
tion. 

Good fiction makes you live 
through an experience. Edward J. 
Neil’s “Team Bobbing,” a thrilling 
account of a bobsled ride down a 
mile and a half of ice-banked curves, 
does just that. And “River Rum- 
pus,” Robert F. Kelley’s account of 
a Poughkeepsie regatta in which 
most of the shells get swamped, has 
the quality of good fiction, nicely 
combined with first-rate reporting. 

I don’t know that anyone ever 
classified all the types of sports 
writing, but in this book we find 
examples of satire, humor, the es- 
say, biography, character study, 
straight narration, reminiscence and 
even the editorial. 

The satire is provided by the ir- 
reverent, acid Pegler. Pegler went 
to the 1936 Olympics in Germany, 
saw the strutting brown-shirts and 
rang out such a biting refrain on 
the Olympic ideal of friendship 
through chivalrous competition that 
there were protests from the Nazis 
to our State Department. Where- 
upon Pegler came forth with a dis- 
arming apology in which he stated 
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that those marching men weren’t 
soldiers at all, but bricklayers, bak- 
ers and other such innocent folks. 
It makes one shiver a little to realize 
how much we knew about Germany 
in 1936, and how little we did 
about it. 

Humor could be more fully rep- 
resented, but what there is; is good. 
I like best Ring Lardner’s “You 
Know Me, Pal,” introducing his 
imaginary nemesis, Mrs. Helma 
Thoke, of Enid, Oklahoma. I seem 
to remember lots of Lardner pieces 
from the days when he regularly 
covered the “World’s Series” that 
are better than the story in the 
book, but perhaps that’s nostalgia. 
Lardner was gifted at writing un- 
grammatically without overdoing it, 
and sliding in puns and double 
meanings without bothering to ex- 
plain them. For Lardner at his best, 
go to Thurber’s Carnival and read 
“Alibi Ike,” which, though it is fic- 
tion, shows why he was one of our 
greatest sports writers. 

Kieran’s columns in the New 
York Times are justly famous. The 
reason may be found in “The Mus- 
cular Muse,” a gem of a thumbnail 
biography about a great all-round 
athlete who lived a hundred years 
ago—a man by the name of George 
Gordon, Lord Byron. 

The stories in “Sports Extra” are 
divided into three groups, in which 
the compiler, Stanley Frank, shows 
how modern sports writing took 
form, went through its “golden” or 
highly superlative, all-out age, and 
came into its own as a balanced, 
reasoned craft. The historical ana- 
lysis, all in all, seems valid. 

In the “Coming of Age” period, 
we find such eminent writers as 
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Arthur Brisbane, John P. Marquand - 
and Jack London. London’s story of 
the Jack Johnson-Jeffries fight seems 
naive and “literary” against the 
hurry-up standards of today. He 
took all the white space he wanted 
and stressed the contrasting charac- 
ters of the two men. Marquand’s 
contribution is an essay on John L. 
Sullivan in which he makes a deeply 
social interpretation out of Sulli- 
van’s popularity in Boston. Bris- 
bane’s story of a private fight be- 
tween Sullivan and Mitchell is 
queerly formal, yet effective. 

“The Golden Age” of sports writ- 
ing takes us through the 1920’s and 
brings us such competent men as 
Paul Gallico, Damon Runyan, John 
R. Tunis, Gene Fowler and Irvin S. 
Cobb. One of the best stories in the 
book is Cobb’s account of the Demp- 
sey-Carpentier fight, entitled “Or- 
chid in the Jungle.” This is a mark 
for all of us to shoot at, who want 
to make a sports event vivid— 
emotionally vivid—to the reader. 
Grantland Rice’s story of the Four 
Horsemen of Notre Dame is in this 
section of the book. Rice is a master 
of the romantic, picturesque ap- 
proach, to be imitated only by the 
sure-handed who know a good meta- 
phor from a bad one. 

This book contains good models 
for all types of sports writing from 
the leisurely column to the swift, 
play-by-play yarn. And incidentally, 
some of the best play-by-play comes 
from none other than Heywood 
Broun. The book is also a pleasant 
experience for any fan who wants to 
relive the most dramatic moments 
in sports in the last forty years. 

FRANKLIN M. Reckx 
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Orr Mixes. Edited by Jerome Law- 
rence. New York: Essential Books. 
1944. vi+195 pp. $2.50. 


OLLECTIONS of articles writ- 

ten around a broad subject — 
even when they are written especi- 
ally for the collections, and when 
their writers are topflight men in 
their fields—are usually disappoint- 
ing. The volumes of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science are notable excep- 
tions to this generalization—perhaps 
because they are prepared not for 
popular sale, but by (and for) ex- 
perts and scholars. There are a few 
other exceptions. And of course 
books like “The Newspaper and So- 
ciety” and “Interpretations of Jour- 
nalism,” which are collections of 
competent, even classic, material, 
already published, are not to be so 
described. 

But collections like “Off Mike”— 
subtitled “Radio Writing by the 
Nation’s Top Radio Writers”—all 
too often seem hasty, superficial, 
disorganized and altogether too vir- 
tuosic. All these adjectives seem to 
me to apply to “Off Mike.” Eight- 
een writers—Corwin, Oboler, Mac- 
Dougall, Tomlinson among them— 
talk about radio comedy, drama, 
staff writing, adaptations, news, 
serials, children’s shows, wartime 
scripts and television. They talk 
glibly, all too often cutely. Some of 
them, as the jacket promises, take 
down their hair, but sometimes it 
is only to show how skilfully they 
can put it up again. There is little 
penetration in the book, and in my 
opinion little that will be more than 
mildly helpful to the young hopeful 
who wants to become a radio writer. 
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Harry W. Flannery of CBS 
writes the chapter on news and news 
commentary (in the current CBS 
tradition, it refers not to “commen- 
tary” but to “analysis”). In it he 
describes sketchily the radio news 
communication system, offers a few 
paragraphs on radio news style, tells 
some stories out of his own overseas 
experience, and gives a brief picture 
of the work of an analyst. His most 
interesting comment (pardon—ana- 
lysis) is that “CBS analysts do not 
avoid expressing opinion so much 
as they avoid being opinionated, 
which is different . . .” Very sound. 
So is everything else he says. But 
it is all, like almost everything else 
in the book, of more interest to the 
layman than to one with even rudi- 
mentary knowledge of journalistic 
or radio practice. 

Mrrcuett V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


* n ~ 


A Foreworp To Literature. By 
Ernest Earnest. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. 
1945. 382 pp. $1.50 


HE author, who is associate 

professor of English at Temple 
University, undertakes in this vol- 
ume to set forth the fundamentals 
of literary criticism. He explains 
that “with as little emphasis as pos- 
sible upon the jargon of tHe profes- 
sional critic, it deals rather simply 
with such basic concepts of the art 
of intelligent reading as the recog- 
nition of humor, sincerity, restraint 
and originality.” The book might 
very well contribute to the back- 
ground of classes in critical writing. 
Further, the sections on modern 
prose, humor and sincerity and 
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propaganda bear rather directly on 
some of the writing problems of 
journalists —E.H.F. 


7 * * 


Tue Peropie’s Cuoice. How the 
Voter Makes Up His Mind in a 
Presidential Year. By Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson and 
Hazel Gaudet. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 1944. vit+-178 pp. 


HIS is a report on how and why 

American citizens decide to vote 
as they do. Specifically, it discloses, 
through use of the so-called panel 
technique, the results of a research 
study conducted in Erie County, 
Ohio, during the Roosevelt-Willkie 
presidential campaign of 1940. Dr. 
Lazarsfeld, the senior author of the 
volume, is director of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University. 

Experts engaged in the study 
traced the development of a voter’s 
attitude throughout the campaign. 
They discovered the pre-convention 
political prepossessions of their con- 
trol group and then observed each 
voter’s reactions “to the barrage of 
propaganda which constitutes the 
campaign proper to his actual vote 
on election day.” Those engaged in 
the Erie County exploration sought 
to answer these questions: 


What is the effect of social status 
upon the vote? How are voters in- 
fluenced by the party conventions and 
nominations? What role does formal 
propaganda play? What is the influ- 
ence of press, radio and the magazine? 
To what extent do family and friends 
influence the voter? Where do issues 
come in, and how? Why do some voters 
make up their minds early on what 
candidate they will support and why 
do some defer the decision? 
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The volume adds so much new 
knowledge to our understanding of 
voting behavior that it deserves the 
widest attention and highest praise. 
There are many lessons to be learned 
by the journalist from this slim trea- 
tise. The broadcaster and magazine 
editor should con its pages. Two of 
the telling chapters deal with the 
mass media. They destroy some illu- 
sions currently held by communica- 
tion specialists and propaganda ma- 
nipulators. 

The authors reveal that the Re- 
publican position in the campaign 
was presented more than twice as 
heavily as the Democratic in all the 
major communication agencies. In 
ternis of straight partisanship, the 
magazines were the most partisan, 
the newspapers were in second place 
and the broadcasts were third. The 
reader of “The People’s Choice” 
should study the reasons for this as 
set forth by Lazarsfeld and his asso- 
ciates. One comment bears quota- 
tion: 

The Republicans campaigned longer 
and hence made ‘more reportable news, 
and this is evident in the partisanship 
of all three (Sandusky) papers—even 
the Democratic paper, which was thus 
“forced” by events to give somewhat 
more weight to the opposing candidate. 
Within this framework, however, the 
papers did what they could to express 
their own editorial policies, and the 
figures on partisanship show how suc- 
cessful they were. 


Content analysis revealed that the 
magazines alone were strongly pro- 
Willkie. Both in radio and newspaper 
the emphasis on the Republican side 
was strongly anti-Roosevelt. The au- 
thors have their comment on the cur- 
rent belief among political scientists 
that citizens are prone to vote against 
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a given candidate rather than af- 
firmatively in support of one of the 
protagonists. The study shows that 
Roosevelt was clearly the focus of 
the campaign. The campaign ma- 
terial in press and radio favored Will- 
kie slightly more than two to one, 
but it centered on the late President, 
three to two. 

In relation to the media, the re- 
searchers discovered that, relatively, 
the partisans ascribed “impartiality” 
and “veracity” to the media that pre- 
sented views similar to their own. 
Again, Republicans preferred the 
newspaper and the Democrats the 
radio. 

Political propagandists have much 
to learn from the revelations of the 
Erie County study. 


With remarkable consistency, politi- 
cal materials distributed through the 
various media of communication reach- 
ed the same group of potential voters. 
The people who were exposed to a lot 


of campaign propaganda through one 
medium of communication were also 


exposed to a lot in the other media; and 

those who were to a little in one were 

also exposed to a little in the other. 

To learn that exposure to political 
communications during a presidential 
campaign is not spread among the 
people at large should cause many a 
restless night to campaign strategists. 
Headquarters publicity men will find, 
however, that the really interested 
voter is highly exposed to campaign 
propaganda and that voters who have 
decided views on their choice for the 
presidency seem also to attend to 
propaganda. But the wndecided voter 
whom the propagandist fondly hopes 
he is influencing is less likely to read 
or listen to political symbols. 

The most interested persons are 


better educated, have more worldly 

goods, are older and consist of urban 

male voters. How is it possible to 
reach low income groups, the poorly 
educated, the youth, the ruralite and 
women? Dr. Lazarsfeld and his asso- 
ciates fail to write a prescription on 
this subject for the unhappy maker of 
political symbols. 

Raps D. Casry 
University of Minnesota 
* * - 

Tuey Cautiep It “Purpte Heart 
Vater.” By Margaret Bourke- 
White. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1944. viii-++ 182 pp. Ill. 
$3.00. 


HIS BOOK was the outcome of 

an assignment given the author, 
a staff photographer of Life maga- 
zine, by the War Department to get 
a story in pictures of the Army 
Service Forces’ operations in Italy. 
Her purpose was to acquaint the 
American people with the gigantic 
job of supply, reaching from our 
factories to the front lines—one 
which the Service Forces call “lo- 
gistics.” 

She drew the title for her book 
from the name the men at the 
front had given to the Cassino Cor- 
ridor. 

“It’s been so rough down there,” 
said the captain as they flew over 
the area, “that the boys are calling 
it Purple Heart Valley.” 

Her mission was hazardous. She 
spent five months on the Italian 
front in close contact with the grim 
realities of war, and she came out 
with an interesting account, em- 
bracing the activities of the engi- 
neers, the quartermaster, the med- 
ical corps, transportation, the signal 
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corps, the WACs, chaplains and 
ordnance—all a part of the work 
being done by the ASF. 

The best part of the story are the 
pictures. Up to Margaret Bourke- 
White standard, they run the full 
scale of human emotions. Grim- 
faced men flirting with sudden 
death, massed artillery thundering 
death under cover of darkness, pov- 
erty-stricken families bombed out of 
their homes, pitiful little children in 
rags, the agony and the shock of 
battle, mud, blood, heartache—and 
a little sprinkling of laughter—all 
are there. 

The written narrative is fast- 
moving and interesting, for the most 
part, but it lacks the sparkle of the 
pictures which accompany it. In 
places, it has a feminine slant that 
might be objectionable to men read- 
ers who are not very sensitive to 
details of wearing apparel and living 
accommodations encountered in a 
theater of war. However, the word 
account heightens interest in many 
of the pictures—and vice versa. 

One apparent weakness is the 
failure to place pictures next to the 
text dealing with them. On the con- 
trary, they are scattered in small 
groups throughout the book, some 
of them frequently several pages 
from the running story they so 
graphically depict. 

On the whole, “They Called It 
‘Purple Heart Valley’” is a mag- 
nificent story, filled with the drama 
and the pathos of war as expe- 
rienced in a small segment of the 
far-flung battle-field of World War 
II. The reader acquires a broader 
understanding of logistics and a 
greater respect for the Army Serv- 
ice Forces. 
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It is a book the reader does not 
want to lay aside until the last page 
has been finished and one that adds 
an absorbing chapter to the tragic 
story of the world-wide struggle for 
decency and freedom. 

AxBErt A. Sutton 
Northwestern University 


* * * 


SraTe ADVERTISING LeGIsLaTION. By 
Burt W. Roper. New Pork: 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc. 
1945. 302 pp. $2.50. 


HIS STUDY, prepared by the 

legal analyst of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, fills a need for a collec- 
tion of the statutes of the forty- 
eight states affecting commercial 
advertising. Compilations like this 
are great time-savers for the re- 
searcher, since he need only check 
through the subsequent state ses- 
sion laws or consult the State Law 
Index to have an up-to-date picture 
of the subject. Used with a relative- 
ly recent text such as Finkelhor’s 
“Legal Phases of Advertising,” Mr. 
Roper’s book adds considerably to 
our all too meager stock of mate- 
rials on advertising law. 

Too many law compilations fail 
to provide the user with adequate, 
uniform classifications to guide him 
through the forty-eight separate 
statements of the law. The organi- 
zation of the material in this study 
happily avoids that difficulty. The 
book begins with a detailed scope 
note outlining the eighteen differ- 
ent subdivisions under which the 
advertising legislation of the various 
states is classified; in the abridge- 
ment of the state laws which follows 
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EDITING THE SMALL CITY DAILY 


By Robert M. Neal 
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and, naturally, makes up the bulk 
of the book, these subdivisions are 
reprinted for each state with the 
appropriate statutes subsumed. The 
famous Printers’ Ink model adver- 
tising statute is reprinted among 
other materials in the appendix. 

This book should be invaluable to 
advertisers, agencies and newspaper 
associations, and for the student of 
journalistic law it is admirably suit- 
ed for ready comparative study of 
present-day state legislation on the 
subject. 

WriuiaM F. Swinper 

University of Idaho 


* * * 


Pusitic ReLaTions For CHURCHES. 
By Stewart Harral. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1945. 
136 pp. Ill. $1.00. 


HIS BOOK is devoted to the 

broad objective of examining 
“candidly, and in some detail, the 
whole problem involved in the rela- 
tions of churches with the public at 
large,” and of providing “both pas- 
tors and their workers with an or- 
ganized body of information on 
public relations needs and the meth- 
ods whereby they may be fulfilled.” 
In the preface to his book, Author 
Harral thus outlines its purpose, 
scope and plan. 

Despite the specialized field he 
covers, and the limited number of 
pages required for his work, the 
author paints with bold strokes upon 
a broad canvas. The first four chap- 
ters he devotes to a discussion of 
the philosophy of public relations, 
its place in the social matrix and 
what it has to offer churches and 
those who work for them. He de- 
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fines publics, gives a definition of 
public relations, issues warnings on 
the many pitfalls which the public 
relations worker should avoid, and 
concludes this section of his book by 
admonishing the church worker to 
put himself in the other fellow’s 
place. 

In the succeeding hundred-or-so 
pages, he presents a stimulating, 
down-to-earth picture of what 
churches can do in carrying on suc- 
cessful relations with their publics. 
Newspaper men are human. Reli- 
gion is news. Public relations begins 
at home. Past policies and _pro- 
cedures must be examined carefully. 
Causes of ill will and misunder- 
standing between the church and its 
publics must be removed. Every 
staff member, paid and volunteer, 
must be educated both to his re- 
sponsibilities and his limitations in 
the public relations program. 

Such requirements as the above 
he characterizes as “preliminary.” 
He suggests that they be followed 
by a careful survey and an analysis 
of the factors of leadership in or- 
ganizations, policies and procedures. 
Leadership must be delegated to an 
able person who has knowledge of 
the most effective procedures and 
who is skilled in guiding human re- 
lations. A basic yet flexible program 
of policies must be defined and set 
in operation. As much as possible, 
an attempt must be made to ac- 
quaint the public thoroughly with 
the church and thus make the 
church’s interests of deep concern 
to the public. 

Rex F. Hartow 
American Council on Public 
Relations 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
February, March and April, 1945 

Edited by F. E. Merwin and K. Q. Jennings 


History was written with a tremendous fury during the three months 
covered in this section of the bibliography. Communication media found 
themselves forced to look in all directions at one time — Berlin, Tokyo, San 
Francisco and Washington. The sudden death of President Roosevelt was 
followed in a matter of days by the passing from the scene of Mussolini and 
Hitler. United Nations troops scored victories on all fronts. And the San 
Francisco conference battled to achieve a formula for a brave new world. 
Many items in the bibliography refer to articles on how the agencies of com- 
munication covered great events. —F. E. M 


ADVERTISING 


AnonyMous. Advertising History of the Automobile. Hobbies 49:17 p8, Feb. 

—— Advertising Linage Drops; Big City Newspapers Cut Advertising Ration in 1944. 
Business Week p76, Feb. 3. 

—— Chicago Tribune Takes 44 Linage Honors. E&P 78:5 p63, Feb. 3. 

—— Dry Group Polls Press on Liquor Ad Use. E&P 78:10 p65, March 3. 

—— ee Linage Down 4.1%; Still Above Index Average. E&P 78:12 p68, March 


— ae Mills of Minneapolis. Fortune 31 p117, April. 
To a sober business the world’s biggest miller has brought some of today’s lustiest 
advertising. 
—— Gives 11 Reasons Why Ad Boom Should Follow War. American Press 63:4 p27, 
Feb. 
—— More Papers Cut Ads, Print Tabloid Issues. E&P 78:12 p7, March 17. 
—— NAM Calls Halt to Big-Scale Ad Campaign. E&P 78: 5 p16, Feb. 3. 
Feels postwar advertising copy out of place now. 
—— Newspaper War Ads Total $50,000,000 in ’44. E&P 78:14 p8, March 31. 
—— 75% of Dailies Gain in National Advertising. E&P 78:9 p52, Feb. 24. 
—— Social Responsibilities. Tide 19:6 p19, March 15. 
First responsibility of advertising ts to develop a social responsibility. 
CunnincuaM, J. P. Selling Idea. Business Week p119, March 3. 
Necessary postwar functions of advertising. 
Lasner, Mary Evizasetu. Cooperative Advertising Needs Understanding. E&P 
78:15 p7, April 7. 
Suggestions made as to improving handling of copy 
—— 52% of Dailies Raise Ad Rates; 18% Expect To in 7945. E&P 78:14 p7, March 31. 


CIRCULATION 


Ayres, Sipney E. Increased Circulation Income Alone Makes ABC Profitable. Na- 
tional Publisher 24:4 p17, March. 
a Georce A. 85% of Dailies Raise Mail Rates Since 1941. E&P 78:5 p36, 
eb. 3 
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COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. Colorado Editor, Now Nieman Fellow, Sees Bright Future in Small 
Country Weeklies. Publishers Auxiliary 80:15 p4, April 14. 

—— Constitution and By-Laws of National Editorial Association. National Publisher 
24:5 p5, April. 
As revised at 59th annual convention in June, 1944. 

—— NEA Approves Plan for Reader Studies. E&P 78:18 p32, April 28. 

—— 68% of Weeklies Have Over 1,000 Circulation. American Press 63:6 p6, April. 

—— Small Dailies’ Linage Gains 13.7% in 1944. E&P 78:11 p8, March 10. 

—— 2,000,000 Soldiers Subscribe to Home Town Weekly; Others Get Copies from 
Families. American Press 63:6 p14, April. 

—— Warns Against Dangers of Readership Studies. American Press 63:5 p14, March. 
Agency executive says proper analysis unduly burdensome. 

—— Weeklies Again Break War Bond Ad Record. American Press 63:4 p5, Feb. 

—— What Country Editors Are Saying. American Press 63:4 p14, Feb. 

Cautey, J. R. Aull Prints All the News. Life 18 p8, Feb. 26. 
Unorthodox news presentation by a country editor. 

Hicxerson, J. M. “Grass Roots” Editors Okay Big Business. American Press 63:5 p8, 
March. 
General Motors and General Electric held in highest esteem. 

Irvin, T. S. Small Dailies Produce Some Big Promotions. E&P 78:13 p48, March 24. 

KitFoyrt, Cuirrorp N. Pictorial Weekly Is Possible Through Use of Offset. National 
Publisher 24:5 p28, April. 

Rosinson, Don. Burnett Analyzes Post-War Ad Possibilities for Weeklies. American 
Press 63:6 p8, April. 
The point of view of a public reiations counsel. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Assort, Jane. It’s Up to the Public. E&P 78:18 p67, April 28. 
The 1945 ANPA prize winning monograph. 
Anonymous. Editorial: Charges Against the Press. E&P 78:5 p38, Feb. 3. 
A discussion of the criticisms made by Professor Crosman of Colorado in AASD] 


paper. 

—— “Fearless Journalism” in Boston. Guild Reporter 12:7 p9, March 28. 
PM investigation of Boston press brings attack from Herald columnist. 

CrosMaAN, Raupn L. Crosman Adds Remarks on Press Criticism. E&P 78:9 p26, 
Feb. 24. 

Dasney, Vircintus. What’s Wrong With Newspaper Editorials? Saturday Review of 
Literature 28 p7, Feb. 24. 
Author sees a noticeable shift in emphasis from public service to “property. 

Krecunorer, Atrrep H. Editor Bares Fallacies of Freedom Critics. E&P 78:11 p32, 
March 10. 
Buffalo editor replies to charges made by Professor Crosman of the University 
of Colorado. 

—— What Our Readers Say: More on Freedom. E&P 78:16 p64, April 14. 
The Buffalo News managing editor renews his argument with Professor Crosman 
on the meaning of freedom. 

Sruart, Jesse. When Not to Take Advice. Saturday Review of Literature 28 pl7, 
Feb. 17. 
What one author thinks about American book critics. 

Swope, H. B. What’s Wrong With Newspaper Editorials? Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture 28 p15, March 17. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonrmovs. “Local Touch” Counts, Bureau Finds in Study. E&P 78:15 p34, April 7. 
Bureau of Advertising readership studies point up dominant reader interest n 
local news. 
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__ Nation’s Press Scores in Roosevelt Coverage. E&P 78:17 p13, April 21. 
First bulletin announcing President’s death quickly followed by extra editions. 

_— Reporters’ Recollections of FDR. E&P 78:17 p61, April 21. 

—— Reporter Tells of President’s Last News Conference in the “Little White House”. 
Publishers Auxiliary 80:16 pl, April 21. 

—— UP and Erudition: How Readable are News Stories? Newsweek 25 p82, Feb. 26. 

BenteL, Dwicut. Flash — “President Is Dead” — Sends Services Into Action. E&P 
78:16 p7, April 14. 
Story handled with extras in major cities. 

_— News Agency Chiefs Portray Task Beyond Foxholes. E&P 78:16 pl@, April 14. 
Specialized personnel will be required to cover postwar Europe. 

BranpENBURG, GeorcE A. Shorter Words and Stories Become Chicago News Policy. 
E&P 78:15 p8, April 7. 
Daily News uses results of readability tests in developing new style. 

Butier, James J. Truman’s First Press Conference. E&P 78:17 p9, April 21. 
Correspondents praise new president’s handling of questions. 

Davenport, Water. Presidents and the Press. Collier’s 115 pll, Jan. 27, and pl6, 
Feb. 3. 
Articles on the White House press conference. 

GoopMan, Ezia. Hollywood: 338 Reporters Tread Boulevard of Publicity. E&P 
78:11 pl2, March 10. 
Fame, fortune, and feuds occupy film capital writers. 

Huston, Luruer. Hire Better Reporters. Quill 33:1 p5, Jan.-Feb. 
Publishers told one way to solve problem of syndicated columnist. 

PtumMMer, Nieuw. War Editorials Written by “Marse Henry” in 1917 Are Pertinent and 
Timely Today. Publishers Auxiliary 80:7 p4, Feb. 17. 

Sraunton, Heten M. Society News — Or Is It Society? —Is Changed. E&P 78:9 
p22, Feb. 24. 
War has exerted strong influence on copy. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


AnonyMous. American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 24th 
Convention, Chicago, Jan. 26-27, 1945. JouRNALISM QuaARTERLY 22:1 p81, March. 

—— American Association of Teachers of Journalism, Report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer for 1944. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 22:1 p93, March. 

—— Brazil School “May Produce” Professionals. E&P 78:16 p28, April 14. 
First school of journalism to start operations in May. 

—— Modern Journalism School at Montana U. Is Monument to Dean Emeritus A. L. 
Stone. Publishers Auxiliary 80:14 pl, April 7. 

—— Professional Status Steps Are Outlined. E&P 78:18 p75, April 28 
ANPA committee report describes steps toward accreditation plan 

ae - ma Accepts New Accrediting Policy. JournaLisM QuarTeRLy 22:1 p34, 

arch. 

The record of the discussion at the 1945 convention relating to standards. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. AASDJ Approves Plan for Accreditation. E&P 78:5 p12, 
Feb. 8. 
Journalism school heads vote to establish joint committee on standards 

Brevtanp, Marton. School Research Guides Papers in Reader Interest. E&P 78:16 
p46, April 14. 
University of Minnesota School of Journalism completes reader-interest and 
other studies for Minnesota newspapers. 

Brossman, D. G. School Newspaper Production. Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education 34 p186, April. 

Monr, Eunice Coxuiys. Libraries in Schools of Journalism: a Report. JourNALISM 
QuarTERLY 22:1 p45, March. 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Advertising Is Booming in Britain Today. E&P 78:8 p20, Feb. 17. 
Demands for space add to burden caused by paper shortage. 

Argentina Has “Kept Faith” on Censor Policy. E&P 78:16 p26, April 14. 

—— Bermuda Greets Editor Higgins with Censorship. E&P 78:13 p28, March 24. 
New editor under pressure following protests on handling news of visit of Clare 
Booth Luce. 

—— China Censorship Defended with Plea for Impartiality. E&P 78:14 p14, March 31. 

——I Am Able to Reveal. Time 45 p68, April 2. 

Profile of Louis P. Lochner, former AP bureau head in Berlin. 

—— Newsprint Supply in Europe Is Russia’s Job, Says Boren. E&P 78:5 p8, Feb. 3. 
House committee chairman protests shipment of paper to France. 

—— Seventy-fifth Anniversary of La Prensa. Bulletin of Pan American Union 79: 172, 
March. 

Coocan, James ALAN. Brazilian Press Freed but Radio Is Watched. E&P 78:13 p30, 
March 24. 

Ernaunt, L. Future of the Italian Press. Foreign Affairs 3: 505, April. 

Kinessury, STanuey. Australian Code on Advertising Has Strict Rules. E&P 78:6 
p51, Feb. 10. 

Powe LL, Joun B. U. S.-Soviet Equality in Press Status Urged. E&P 78: 16 p20, April 14, 
Foreign correspondents in Moscow held to be under disadvantage. 

Runoie, Watter G. Agony Columns in China Tell All— and More. E&P 78:16 p54, 
April 14. 

Youn«, Joun L. British Papers’ Newsprint Cut 88% in War. E&P 78:16 p30, April 14. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS AND FREE ACCESS TO THE NEWS 


Anonymovs. And the Colonel Follows Trade. Newsweek 25 p82, Feb. 26. 
McCormick and Patterson sign agreement with Reuter. 
—— ANPA Attacks Walker’s Power in Esquire Ban. E&P 78:6 p30, Feb. 10. 
—— ANPA to Have Spokesman at Communication Hearing. E&P 78:12 p7, March 17. 
New committee will participate in all negotiations involving telecommunication. 
—— Case of the Flat Hat. Commonweal 41:19 p460, Feb. 23. 
Suspension of William and Mary college newspaper called “symtomatic of the 
times.” 
—— Communication Unity Issues Are Analyzed. E&P 78:15 p14, April 7. 
ANPA distributes report dealing with postwar news exchange. 
Crusade for Truth. Fortune 31 p147, April. 
Kent Cooper’s campaign for worldwide press freedom. 
State Department Sold on Freer Press Policy. E&P 78:12 p8, March 17. 
—— Wheeler and FCC Oppose Navy’s Communication Plan. E&P 78:13 p7, March 24. 
Monopoly on international transmission regarded as blow to freedom. 
—, eae W. Freedom of Newspaper Rests on Advertising. E&P 78:14 p46, 
arch 31. 
Detroit editor says there is a difference between a free press and free journalism. 
Nye, Russet B. Freedom of the Press and the Antislavery Controversy. JouRNALISM 
QuarRTERLY 22:1 pl, March. 
A study of the “first really important issue” in the struggle for press freedom. 
Wa ker, Jerry. China Salutes Mission for Press Freedom. E&P 78:16 p66, April 14. 
—— $1,000,000 a Year Voted for Cooper’s Global AP Aim. E&P 78:17 p15, April 21. 
—— On to San Francisco with Press Crusade. E&P 78:12 p8, March 17. 
FDR pledges complete freedom to reporters covering United Nations conference. 
—— Press and Radio Freedom Voted at Mexico City. E&P 78:11 p8, March 10. 
Press urged to seek worldwide guarantees at San Francisco parley. 
United Nations Call Invites Freedom of Information Plan. E&P 78:8 p7, Feb. 17. 
Inter-American conference accepts Uruguayan-U. S. resolution. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Jewish Press Observes 75th Anniversary. E&P 78:10 p61, March 8. 

—— Never Be Afraid. Time 45 p62, March 26. 
Profile of Joseph Pulitzer and the St. Lowis Post-Dispatch. 

_— Newhouse Buys Associate’s 17% Interest for $2,000,000. E&P 78:11 p7, March 10. 
Becomes sole publisher of two Syracuse dailies. 

—— Newspaper Is Often Best Source of Data on Western History, Says a Noted 
Writer. Publishers Auxiliary 80:10 p6, March 10. 
Chicago Daily News historian cites best sources. 

BenteL, Dwicut. The New President of ANPA. E&P 78:18 p11, April 28. 
A study of William G. Chandler. 

Kosre, Sipney. The Sociological Approach in Research in Newspaper History. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 22:1 p12, March. 

Sraunton, Heten M. Newspaper World Mourns J. V. Connolly, Star-Maker. E&P 
78:17 pl0, April 21. 

Swope, Hersert Bayarp. Old World. Saturday Review of Literature. 28 p16, March 
17. 
A debate with Virginus Dabney on merits of New York World. 

Wa.ker, Jerry. Tributes to Van Anda: “I Remember When.” E&P 78:5 p64, Feb. 3. 
Recollections of the career of the late managing editor of the New York Times. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. High Court Test Due on Book Search Issue. E&P 78:12 p20, March 17. 
Oklahoma and New Jersey papers question right of Wage-Hour inspectors to see 
books. 

—— Is Communist a Dirty Word? Time 45 p60, March 12. 

Is it libelous per se to call a man a Communist? 

—— Pearson Brings Libel Charge Against Pegler. E&P 78:9 p58, Feb. 24. 

oadcast. 


Suit based on comments made on columnist’s radio br 

—— Right to Refuse and to Edit Ads Upheld by Court. E&P 78:11 p20, March 10. 
New York jurist says newspaper controls its copy. 

—— States Create Variety of Rules on Advertising. E&P 78:6 p55, Feb. 10. 
Wide variations found in laws on liquor copy. 

—— What Is Contempt of Court? Publishers Auxiliary 80:5 p4, Feb. 3. 
A statement made in 1913 by John H. Perry, publisher of the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Journal. 

Coun, D. L. For a Revival of Dueling. Atlantic Monthly 175 p114, April. 
A discussion of libel and slander and a remedy. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—— Capital Corps Pleased with Ross Selection. E&P 78:18 p38, April 28. 
St. Louis newspaperman heads Truman’s press staff. 

—— Dallas Times Herald Helps Local Book Distribution. Publishers Weekly 147 
p1357, March 31. 

—— Reader Survey; Test Reading Habit Variations Over a Six-day Period. Business 
Week, p91, Feb. 10. 

—— The Ghost Never Tells. Christian Science Monitor, Weekly Magazine Section 
p5, Feb. 24. 

Bente, Dwicut. Foreign Language Papers Thrive Without Prejudice. E&P 78:10 
pl2, March 3. 
1,076 publications circulate among 40 national groups. 

—— Language Press Fate Rests on Immigration. E&P 78:11 p18, March 10. 

ScuraMoM, Wixpur. Reading and Listening Patterns of American University Students. 
JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 22:1 p23, March. 
The results of a series of studies at Iowa. 
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Wecrer, Dixon. How Much News in the News Letter? Atlantic Monthly 175 p4s, 
March. 
Commentary on forecasting events. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. Guild Decides to Press for 20% Wage Increase. E&P 78:6 p14, Feb. 10, 
New Goal Set by ANG on Newspaper Wages. Guild Reporter 12:5 pl, Feb. 15. 
—— New Post-Dispatch Pension Plan. Guild Reporter 12:8 p4, April 13. 
—— Publishers’ Group Answers ITU Charges. E&P 78:14 p13, March $1. 
Claims union’s blanket recognition demand will hurt bargaining. 
a re Open New War to Halt Advance of Guild. Guild Reporter 12:9 pl, 
April 27 
Guild cites firings as indicative of campaign 
—— Slugging, Phony Court Suit Mark Two Defeats in Miami. Guild Reporter 12:8 
p8, April 13. 
Guild plans to contest one election. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Aneeee. ANPA Elects Chandler; Noyes Urges an Offensive. E&P 78:18 pd, 

April 28. 
War-time meeting hears reports on paper, labor, mail costs. 

—— Chicago Times Sets °44 Profit at $287,390. E&P 78:13 p24, March 24. 
Financial report shows total income of $6,188,941. 

—— $3 Paper Price Jump Costs $10,000,000. E&P 78:14 p9, March 31. 
OPA approves new increase for manufacturers. 

—— East Takes 7 of 11 Ayer Typography Awards for ’45. E&P 78:18 p16, April 28. 
New York Herald Tribune wins full possession of cup second time. 

—— Upsetting the Typesetter: A Note of Anticipation. Library Journal, 70 p177, Feb. 
15 


Branpensura, Georce A. Goss Announces New Press for Post-war Printing. E&P 
78:6 p57, Feb. 10. 

Breapy, Lowe... Introductory Announcement for Postwar Newspaper Adventure. 
Nation 160 p259, March 8. 
What a lieutenant, killed at Cherbourg, had hoped to do with a newspaper. 

Burke, Joun A. So You're Planning to Build a New Plant. Linotype News 23:3 p4, 

an.-March. 

FRANKLIN, Locan. Offset Printing Offers More Speed, Economy in Newspaper Publish- 
ing. National Publisher 24:4 p10, March. 

SHerwin, Georce. Your Composing Room — Exactly How Up to Date Is It? Lino- 
type News 23:3 p6, Jan.-March. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AnonyMovs. Avery Eviction Picture Judged “Best” for 1944. E&P 78:17 p38, April 21. 
—— Revoluticnary Telephoto Outfit Developed in. War. E&P 78:11 p65, March 10. 
Frapriez, F. R. Editor’s Point of View: How Dangerous is Photography? American 
Photography 39 p9, March. 
Marvin, O. W. Legal Aspects of Photography. American Photography 39 p22, Jan., 
pl2, Feb., p20, March. 
Price, Jack. Camera Men Exchange Ideas on Association. E&P 78:15 p69, April 7. 
—— Navy Plans Help Cameramen in Speedy Coverage on Iwo. E&P 78:9 p7, Feb. 24. 
—— Photographers Reject Association Scheme. E&P 78:13 p13, March 24. 
Refuse suggestion of national group 
—— Rosenthal Describes His Technique on Iwo. E&P 78:14 p34, March 31. 
AP photographer tells how he caught picture of planting of flag by Marines. 
Surtron, Auzert.A. Photography Courses in AASDJ Schools: a Survey of Trends. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 22:1 p49, March, 
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PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymous. Bernays Finds Public and Press Apart on Goals. E&P 78:5 p18, Feb. 3. 
Public relations counsellor says public thinking in advance of editorial opinion 
_—— Business Advised to Sell Itself in Language of Employes. E&P 78:6 p5, Feb. 10. 

Public relations leaders agree public must be educated as to place of business in 


$0 ’ 

__ Cobain? Ads Most Popular with Public American Press 63:4 p18, Feb. 
Survey shows public disapproves of copy attacking federal controls. 

_— Press Setup of State Department Nears Solution. E&P 78:8 p28, Feb. 17. 
MacLeish emerges as director of press relations. 

Couuter, V. C. Reading and Listening. Education 65:375, Feb 
Training in the evaluation of news and propaganda. 

Dunne, R. S. Put an Idea Jury on the Problem! Rotarian 66:19, April. 
A discussion on public relations. 

Morris, S. W. Getting Publicity. Recreation $8:591, Feb. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMovs. British Publication Gives Radar Secrets. Broadcasting 28:8 p14, Feb. 19. 
Development and elements in its operation revealed by Wireless World. 

—— Facsimile — A New Hope for the Press. Broadcasting 28:6 p32, Feb. 5. 
Publishers’ decision on new medium may seriously affect their future. 

—— FCC Probes Values in Hearst-Crosley Deal. E&P 78:17 p54, April 21. 

—— Harris Predicts Increased Jap War Coverage. Broadcasting 28:13 p24, March 26. 
Executive officer of the Radio Branch, War Department Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions, foresees increased radio and press coverage of Pacific war. 

—— Iwo Landing Provided Radio Beat. Broadcasting 28:9 p15, Feb. 26. 

Landings of troops gave radio another “exclusive” story. 

—— KGW Orders Newscast Commercials Barred. Broadcasting 28:16 p23, April 9. 
Portland station sets new policy, while WLW in Cincinnati limits opening an- 
nouncements; WOR in New York refuses to accept “exaggerated” advertisements. 

—— Local Firms Supply % of Radio’s Revenue. E&P 78:8 p12, Feb. 17. 

—— Local Interest Coverage Aim of Independents at Conference. Broadcasting 28:15 
p29, April 2. 

Wide open news policy promised by Michael J. McDermott, special assistant to 
the Secretary of State in charge of press relations, as example at United Nat’ ms 
meeting. 

—— Local Touch. Time 45 p66, April 2. 

West Virginia network experiment in country journalism. 
— eames 80 Stations File to Cover Allied Conference. Broadcasting 28: 12 p76, 
arch 19 
Several radio stations plan direct pickups; others to cut records; NBC to telecast 


proceedings. 

— NAB Recommendations for Handling News. Broadcasting 28:11 p24, March 12. 
Committee proposes standard policies for dealing with sponsored programs. 

—— NBC Bans Middle News Commercials. Broadcasting 28:12 p16, March 19. 
Sponsors must confine messages to opening two and closing three mivwutes of 
quarter-hour. 

ae Plan San Francisco Conference Coverage. Broadcasting 28:10 p18, 

arch 5. 

Radio stations prepare to air meetings of peace parley. 

—— Newsmen Touring European Fronts. Broadcasting 28:16 p28, April 9. 
Seven radio correspondents are on Ninth Air Forces trip. 

—— Post-Dispatch Broadside Hits Newscast Ads. E&P 78:6 p20, Feb. 10. 
St. Louis daily asks radio to ban “plug-uglies.” 

—— Presidential Coverage Wins High Praise. Broadcasting 28:18 p16, April 23. 
Cancellation of commercials said to approach $3,000,000. 
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—— Press Wireless Battles Foreign Restrictions. E&P 78:5 p50, Feb. 3. 

—— Radio Returns to its Grim Wartime Task. Broadcasting 28:17 p15, April 16. 
President Truman to follow present radio pattern. 

—— Roosevelt First Radio President. Broadcasting 28:17 p17, April 16. 

Late President placed his main reliance upon microphone. 
Television Puts Official Yalta Views in Homes. E&P 78:9 p10, Feb. 24. 

—— V-E Day Program Planning Suggestions. Broadcasting 28:18 p24, April 23. 
Only part of war will be won V-E Day, OWI reminds radio stations planning 
programs. 

—— War Boosted Newscasts, Survey Shows. Broadcasting 28:18 p23, April 23. 

Radio advertising agency checks time allotted news by the networks. 

—— WHOM Plans Five-Hour News Program. Broadcasting 28:7 p71, Feb. 12. 
Jersey City, N. J. station introduces “Sunday Newspaper of the Air.” 

BranpeNBuRG, Georce A. Press Seen Continuing as Main News Source. E&P 78:8 

2, Feb. 17. 
oe City Star managing editor does not fear radio competition. 

Ricuarps, Rosert K. Radio Alert Following Peace Rumors. Broadcasting 28:15 p17, 
April 2. 

Sat, Jonn. Security Conference to Give Insight into Radio’s Job Ahead. Broadcast- 
ing 28:18 p8@, April 23. 
Promotion of global understanding deemed necessary for lasting peace, says 
North American director of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Suerrop, Rosert. Two Weeks of a Life 18 p6, Feb. 19. 
Views on Japanese propaganda 

Turner, Raupu M. Television Reporting Calls for Animation. E&P 78:12 p34, March 
17. 

Wa ker, Jerry. Newspapers’ Interest in FM Fight Sought. E&P 78:16 p62, April 14. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 
AnonymMovs. Editors Flown Abroad to View Nazi Atrocities. E&P 78:18 p22, April 28. 


Eisenhower asks them to view cruelties first hand. 

—— Power of the Press Is Blitzed by Marines. Guild Reporter 12:7 p5, March 23. 
Marines enter office of San Francisco Examiner to protest Iwo Jima editorial. 

—— Some Papers Scrap Plans for V Editions. E&P 78:11 p28, March 10. 

—— 10 Dailies Quit, 5ame Number Started in 1944. E&P 78:8 p32, Feb. 17. 

—— Washington Columnist “Called the Turn” in Advance on Decisions by “Big 
Three.” Publishers Auxiliary 80:7 pl, Feb. 17. 
Drew Pearson credited with some accurate predictions. 

Barnett, Lincoun. Ernie Pyle. Life 18 p94, April 2. 
— favorite war correspondent, killed in Pacific, tried to avoid fame’s 
spotlight. 

BenteL, Dwicut. Jap Bullets Kill Ernie Pyle; His Columns Tell Life Story. E&P 
78:17 pll, April 21. 

Hirsca, Lr. Ler. New Crop of Newsmen Sprouting in Service. E&P 78:11 p58, March 


10. 
1. Censorship 
Anonymovs. Censor Disciplined for Gold Story “Slip.” E&P 78:17 p73, April 21. 


War department disapproves release of news of capture of German gold and art 
treasurers. 


Is Policy of Suppressing the News Gaining Top Hand in Washington? Newsweek 
25 p40, Feb. 19. 


~_ Censorship Bill Introduced into House. Publishers’ Weekly 147 p746, 
eb. 10. 


News, the Whole News. Newsweek 25 p88, March 19. 
—— Price Counsels Press on Being “Competent.” E&P 78:9 p20, Feb. 24. 
Censorship director renews praise of cooperation in handling security news. 
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—— The Censor Takes a Look. Time 45 p63, March 5. 

—— Tobin and Stowe Criticize Censors. Broadcasting 28:8 p26, Feb. 19. 
Correspondents claim Army using “imexperienced boys.” 

—— Writers Protest Soviet Blackout; Spain Opens Up. E&P 78:17 p18, April 21. 
Censorship takes curious turns as European war nears end. 

CoGGESHALL, REGINALD. Press Fought Diplomats to Cover 1919 Parley. E&P 78:15 

April 7. 

conn Keer. To Prevent War, No News Blackout. New York Times Magazine p12, 
March 11. 

Price, Byron. Censor Defends the Censorship, New York Times Magazine pll, 
Feb. 11. 

Sevarer, Eric. Censors in the Saddle. Nation 160 p415, April 14. 

Claims intricate system most exhausting obstacle course the profession has 
known in decades. 
2. Coverage 

AnonrMovs. British Eighth Army Has Efficient Mobile Printing Unit. Linotype 
News 23:3 pl0, Jan.-March. 

—— Cowan First Over Bridge as Press Crosses Rhine. E&P 78:12 p9, March 17. 

AP correspondent describes adventure at Remagen. 

—— Editorial: Credo for San Francisco. E&P 78:17 p44, April 21. 

The editor of the Christian Science Monitor outlines press standards of cover- 
age of conference. 

—— Newsmen Run Gamut of War Experiences. E&P 78:10 p13, March 3. 

—— Negro Publisher Hits Distortion Charge. E&P 78:9 p63, Feb. 24. 

Criticism leveled by New York Times war writer sharply refuted. 

—— 11 Newsmen Get Purple Heart. E&P 78:9 p5, Feb. 24. 

All were killed on battlefronts. 

—— Press Prepares Blanket Coverage at San Francisco. E&P 78:17 p7, April 21 
Complete facilities made available at United Nations conference. 

oa ——— Covered Crossing of Rhine From Plane Armada. Broadcasting 28:15 
p17, April 2. 

—— Staff Heroism Lauded in AP Board Report. E&P 78:18 p62, April 28. 

—— War Reporter Charges Negro Press “Distortion.” E&P 78:8 p14, Feb. 17. 
Milton Bracker of New York Times accuses Pittsburgh Courier of irresponsible 
editing of war news. 

a “Inside Germany” Story Steals War News Play. E&P 78:15 p12, 
April 7. 

—— The Ladies Cover the War Fronts. E&P 78:8 p8, Feb. 17 
Several achieve fame as war correspondents. 

Brown, Rosert U. 1,800 in Press-Radio Corps as Conference Curtain Rises. E&P 
78:18 p7, April 28. 

Greatest journalistic show in history at San Francisco conference. 

Humpurey, Watrter R. Battle Coverage Right at Home. Quill 33:1 p12, Jan.-Feb. 
How the Temple (Tex.) Telegram covers the McCloskey Army Hospital. 

Porter, Joun Mason. Covering Gripsholm No Snap. Guild Reporter 12:7 p8, March 
23. 

Exchange ship swarms with questioning officials. 

Worpen, W. L. Correspondents and Their Curly Mustaches; Pacific Front. Saturday 

Evening Post, 217 p14, Feb. 3. 


3. Information Policies 


Anonymous. Dick Tracy Goes Abroad. Time, 45 p67, Feb. 26. 
—— Iwo Reporters Have Full Aid of Navy Department. E&P 78:10 p8, March 3. 
—— Navy Plans Wider Pacific Coverage. Broadcasting 28:17 p26, April 16. 

Results of successful Iwo reporting brings new policy by the Navy and Marine 


orps. 
—— OWI Operations and Personnel in Paris. Publishers Weekly 147 p929, Feb. 24. 
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——PNPA Asks Army to Alter Casualty Release System. E&P 78:5 pO, Feb. 3. 
Pennsylvania publishers claim message followed by story produces anguish. 
IsreaLs, Joser 2d. Wehrmacht’s Yankee Girl Friend; Must With Margaret, an OW] 
Activity. Collier’s 115 p68, March 3. 
The United States has its own “Tokyo Rose” except that our broadcasts are 
beamed to the German soldiers. 

Pinxiey, Vircw.. Communication Set-Up for Fall of Germany. E&P 78:13 p57 
March 24. ° 

Tuompson, Lr. James D. Presentation Is Important. Quill 33:1 p6, Jan.-Feb. 
Soldiers resent news that is not presented in objective, authorized fashion. 

Werenrics, Ser. Perer H. Flow of Allied Facts Writes Swan Song of Goebbels’ Press. 
E&P 78:13 p9, March 24. 


, 


A Selected Bibliography 


From British Journals 


January to March, 1945 
Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


Speculation over the post-war press and the desirability of promoting 
free access to news through international organization continue to be im- 
portant topics in British newspapermen’s journals. Irritating aspects of war 
coverage got prominent display during the quarter. These aspects concern 
the censorship, the breaking of releases on important news, and the alleged 
failure of the American press and officials to play fair with the British war 
effort. 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
IJJ, Institute of Journalists Journal; J, Journalist of the National Union 
of Journalists. 


BRITISH PRESS 


AnonyMous. Greece: Was Prime Minister’s Attack on the Press Meant As a Warn- 
ing? NW 48:2455 p11, Jan. 27. 
Press must remain independent of government. 

—— Press Share in Control of Empire Telecommunications Urged. NW 48: 2456 p2, 
Feb. 3. 
Should newspapers be represented on controlling boards? 

—— Randolph Churchill’s Attack on Athens Correspondents. NW 48: 2459 pl, Feb. 24. 

—— Reuters Expand in Features Field. NW 48: 2462 pl, March 17. 

—— Too Many Stories Killed Because of Existing Libel Laws. WPN 33:838 p8, 
March 22. 
Should British law be eased in cases of “accidental” libel and “speculative libel 
actions?” 

Tuomas, Howarp. The British Press and Sponsored Radio. WPN 33: 835 p26, Mar. 1. 
Britain must face fact that it cannot be insulated from commercial radio pro- 
grams. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


AnonyrMovs. Allied News Agencies Free to Operate in Italy. NW 48: 2453 p3, Jan. 13. 
—— Contact Between Statesmen and Journalists Never More Necessary. N W 48: 2453 
pls, Jan. 18. 
French ambassador in London emphasizes the responsibilities of the press. 
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_— Facts About Facilities for Correspondents in Yugoslavia. NW 48: 2456 p3, Feb. 3. 
Only official news available to the few correspondents operating in that country. 
_— Political Reporting Problems in France Now on the Wane. WPN 33:838 p9, 
March 22. 
_— Press Freedom in Italy. NW 48:2460 p16, March 3. 
_— Rome Newspaper Trebled. WPN 33: 839 p9, March 29. 
In addition to 21 dailies are 97 weeklies, 18 fortnightlies, and 75 monthly peri- 
odicals. 
—— Still Vomiting Poisonous Anti-UK Lies. WPN 33:833 p5, Feb. 15. 
An article by Senator Owen Brewster of Maine, “Will the British Outsmart Us 
Again?” is deeply resented by the British press which has obeyed “the injunction 
to exercise restraint in its attitude to American aggressiveness.” A full-page 
editorial follow-up, a bitter rebuttal, appeared in WPN, March 8, page 10. 
Tremes, Zevie. The Editors of the New Paris Press. NW 48: 2458 p9, Feb. 17. 
Brief biographies. 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


AnonyMous. Council Welcomes Cooperation With Newspaper Society. IJJ 33:324 
p38, March. 
Plans for journalism training among main items at British Institute of Journal- 
ists’ meeting. 

—IoJ and NUJ Discussing Unity and One Joint Organization. WPN 33: 835 p3, 
March 1. 
Armistice reached in the struggle between the two British newspapermen’s 
organizations. 

—N.U.J. and Institute Discussing Unity. NW 48:2460 pl, March 3. 

Bunpock, C. J. Specialist Writers and the Closed Shop. J 28:2 p20, Feb.-March. 
One of frequent articles concerning the closed newspaper shop, this time by the 
general secretary of the National Union of Journalists. 


PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 


AnonyMous. Big 3 Official News From U.S. Before London Release. NW 48: 2458 pl, 
Feb. 17. 

——Cairo Censorship—Where Press Freedom is a Dim Thing. WPN 33:835 pl4, 
March ft. 

——Censor’s Slip Revealed DeGaulle Refusal to Meet Roosevelt. WPN 33:835 
p6, March 1. 

—— First News of Big 3 Conference From London. NW 48: 2457 pl, Feb. 10. 
Censorship leaks again. 

—— French Censorship—News Passed by SHAEF Banned—Kuh. WPN 33:836 p6, 
March 8. 
Chicago Sun correspondent decries political censorship. 

—— Inside China Censorship Is One-Sided and Facilities are Hand-picked. WPN 
83: 834 p4, Feb. 22. 

—— Leakage to U. S. Press Causing Grave Concern in High Quarters. WPN 33:833 
p3, Feb. 22. 

—— MacArthur Sitting on “Aussie” News. WPN 33:833 p8, Feb. 15. 
Australians contend that they get the short end of publicity in the South Pacifie 
campaigns. 

—— Wild Rumors Follow Censorship Cuts. WPN 33:834 p6, Feb. 22. 
Censorship in Spain and Portugal somewhat relaxed. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION; OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


Anonymous. The Facts About the Government Public Relations Staffs. NW 48: 2457 
pll, Feb. 10. 
Includes comparative table of personnel and costs, excluding the Ministry of 
Information. Latest annual cost is £572,151. 
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—— Government Information Services Under Review. WPN 33: 832 p9, Feb. 8. 
Central Publicity Unit suggested for the future. Persons now employed in public 
relations work in all government departments excepting the Ministry of Informa. 
tion 1,187 in contrast to 1,677 in January 1944. 

—— Need for Government Public Relations Will Continue After the War. NW 
48: 2457 p9, Feb. 10. 

Based on P.EP. survey. 

—— Our oy Publicity Still Controlled by Whitehall Amateurs. WPN 33:838 ps, 
March 22. 

British naval operations in the Pacific minimized in the United States. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMous. Negro Press to Make Post-war Bid for World-wide Coverage. WPN 
33: 835 p12, March 1. 
Interview with chief of the Washington bureau, Associated Negro Press. 

—— Reuters and Chicago Tribune Service Agreement. WPN 33:837 p3, March 15. 
Agreement calls for distribution of each other’s services. 

Jay, Ernest. American Methods of Training Journalists Unsuited for Britain. NW 
48: 2457 p2, Feb. 10. 
Chairman of the N.U.J. education committee believes “mass production” should 
be avoided. 

Hamson, H. T. Ideas on Journalistic Training. NW 48:2461 p6, March 10. 

Rosson, NorMan. More Views on the Training of Journalists. NW 48:2462 pl7, 
March 17. 
Why not experiment with college journalism courses? 


POST-WAR PRESS 


Anonymous. Re-allocation of Manpower and Reinstatement. IJJ 33:323 p19, Feb. 
How the British government’s proposals will affect newspapermen returning from 
war service. 

Cummines, Artuur J. Next to Freedom Comes Professional Self-Respect. IJJ 33: 322 
p9, Jan. 

Discussion based on a newly published pamphlet, “Freedom No. 1,” by H. A. 
Taylor. 

Ke.ier, Gortrriep J. Towards a World-Free Press: Some Aspects of International 
Relations. IJJ 33:322 p3, Jan. 

Press freedom is a fundamental democratic right and the press of the United 
Nations must fight for open diplomacy and free access to all politico-diplomatic 


news. 
Roapntcut, Ricuarp E. 8. Press Must Open a New Chapter After Fascism Is Beaten. 
J 28:1 pl, Jan. 
Uncritical, unpolitical writing, which resulted in the false presentation of facts 
concerning events leading up to the present war, must go. 


WAR AND PRESS: THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


Anonrmovs. Allied Reporters Still in Moscow. WPN 383:830 p5, Jan. 25. 
Correspondents not permitted to report new Russian offensive from the front. 
—— Battle Stories Made Meaningless by Political Censorship. WPN 33:830 p9, 
Jan. 25. 
Facilities for correspondents improving in South East Asia. 
—— British Army PR in Europe Is Giving First Class Service Now. WPN 33:833 p6, 
Feb. 15. 
Army public relations. 
Correspondents’ Front Line H.Q. Wrecked. NW 48: 2452 p3, Jan. 6. 
ee of Political Reporting by Correspondents in Uniform. NW 48: 2455 
pls, Jan. 27. 
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Politicel news cannot properly be reported by men under military discipline, 
Daily Worker editor contends. 

_— Gerald Barry Gives the Lowdown on Athens Press Set-up. WPN 33:834 p9, 
Feb. 22. 

Difficulties for correspondents during the Greek crisis. 

_— Hundred Million Words From Europe. WPN 33:833 p4, Feb. 15. 

Since D-day, 100,000,000 words have been writtén by correspondents and passed 
by censors in the European theater of war. Some 250 censors have passed 3,000,000 
feet of movie film and 1,500,000 photographs. 

_—J.H. Brebner Reviews Improvements for Press at S.H.A.E.F. NW 48: 2458 p2, 
Feb. 17. 

_— More Reporters Move to the Front. WPN 33:837 p5, March 15. 

Allied advance covered by 291 correspondents. 

—— News Muddle Confused Public and Angered Press. WPN 33: 828 p3, Jan. 11. 
BBC’s beat on American First Army’s new offensive leads to vigorous protests by 
correspondents. 

—— Objective Survey of Paris and Brussels, WPN 33: 830 p3, Jan. 25. 

Press arrangements at army centers greatly improved. 

— “100 Per Cent Efficient.” N W 48:2453 p11, Jan. 18. 
Kemsley newspapers correspondent describes press relations in the Southwest 
Pacific. 

—— One of the Greatest News Muddles in History. NW 48: 2453 pl, Jan. 13. 
Press relations and censorship in Belgium. 

—— Planning Full Coverage of Jap War. WPN 33: 828 p5, Jan. 11. 

Communications and press relations arrangements in the Far East. 

—— Tell Americans About Britain’s Part in Far East War. NW 48: 2454 p2, Jan. 20. 
Daily Mail correspondent says United States knows little of British effort in 
Southeast Asia. 

—— They Got 45-Minute Break—But USA Press Howls Over Big-Three. Release. 
WPN 83: 833 p3, Feb. 15. 

The usual aftermath concerning “scoops” following Big Three conferences. 

—— Transmission and PROs Gave First-class Service. WPN 33:839 p38, March 29. 
Rhine crossing well covered. 

Dinstey, D. E. H. The Army Officers Observers Who Provide Local News About 
Troops in N. W. Europe. NW 48: 2461 p2, March 10. 

—— Report on 21st Army Group Public Relations. NW 48:2459 p2, Feb. 24. 
Details of facilities and procedures. 

—— Things the War Correspondents Complain About. NW 48:2460 p2, March 38. 
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Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and departments 


of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . 


. must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
September issue must reach him by August 1. 


Two SENIORS in the University of 
Illinois School of Journalism won 
first and third places in the fourth an- 
nual ANPA monograph contest, and a 
University of Wisconsin senior took sec- 
ond place. The general subject for the 
contest was “The Public’s Responsibilities 
in Maintaining Freedom of the Press.” 

Jane Abbott took first place with an 
essay titled “It’s Up to the Public.” Her 
thesis was that “since a check by govern- 
ment or by any other agency is so unde- 
sirable, the only possible satisfactory 
check upon the press must be — the pub- 
lic. . . . And if the public doesn’t accept 
its responsibility? — well, no one else 
will.” 

Second place essay was written by 
Bonna M. Bequette, and third place by 
Teresa Reese. 

Students from twenty-one schools and 
departments of journalism entered 114 
monographs in the competition, the final 
judge for which was Edward E. Lindsay, 
editor of the Decatur, Ill., Herald and 
Review. 


Earl English Wins 
SDX Research Award 


Dr. Earl F. English of the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, has 
been awarded the Sigma Delta Chi award 
for journalistic research for 1944. The 
award was based on Dr. English’s “Study 
of the Readability of Four Newspaper 
Headline Types,” which was published in 
the JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY for Septem- 
ber, 1944. 

Dr. English joined the Missouri fac- 
ulty on May 1 as an associate professor, 
specializing in typography and law of the 
press. He had taught for seven years at 
the University of Iowa, where he did his 


doctoral work in psychology. He is the 
author of “Exercises in Journalism.” 
Another new member of the Missouri 
staff is Miss Elizabeth C. Supplee, an 
instructor. Miss Supplee holds a B.A. 
degree from Cornell University and BJ. 
and M.A. degrees from Missouri. She has 
done publicity work in St. Louis, and 
was for ad time a Sea on the Trenton, 


Mo., Daily Republican Times. 


Radio Council 
Meeting Postponed 


The meeting of the Council on Radio 
Journalism scheduled to be held in New 
York in May was postponed indefinitely 
because of restrictions on transportation. 

The Council — new agency formed by 
AASDJ and the National Association of 
Broadcasters in January — has issued a 
formal statement of “minimum stand- 
ards for education for radio journalism.” 
The statement, substantially similar to 
that published in the QuarrTerLy in 
December, 1944, has been sent to all pro- 
fessional schools and departments of 
journalism, and published widely in the 
trade press. 

The Council has also undertaken ar- 
rangements whereby teachers of courses 
in radio news processing and broadcast- 
ing may serve three-month internships in 
“approved” radio newsrooms. Teachers 
interested may write to the Council sec- 
retary, Arthur Stringer, NAB, 1760 N 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Radio Journalism Curriculum 
Announced by Ohio State 

A curriculum in radio journalism, ef- 
fective next autumn, is announced by 
the School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University. 
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The new seve - outgrowth S4 
and closely parallel to the present 
torial ae anes added to 
train uates for employment in news 
a and broadcasting. For labora- 
tory purposes, the curriculum will make 
use of Ohio State’s radio station, WOSU. 
Available also are the wire reports of 
two press associations. 

First two years of the radio journalism 
course are almost identical with the older 
editorial curriculum, with requirements 
in science, foreign language, English, 
American history, political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology and beginning reporting 
courses. The remaining two years consist 
of a combination of journalism and radio 
courses, with advanced studies in the 
social sciences. 

Among the radio courses included, some 
as requirements and others as electives, 
are radio survey, law of the press and 
radio, comparative journalism and radio 
in other countries, beginning and ad- 
vanced radio news writing, radio man- 
agement and program direction, radio 
broadcasting problems, radio advertising, 
music in radio broadcasting, radio speak- 
ing and radio drama. 


Syracuse Appoints Burton 
To Advertising Faculty 


Philip Ward Burton of Palo Alto, Cal., 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
advertising in the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University. He has been asso- 
ciated with Ruthrauff and Ryan Adver- 
tising Agency, San Francisco, as copy- 
writer and account executive; the Cin- 
cinnati office of Procter and Gamble, 
where he was advertising department 
copy editor and account man; Bell and 
Howell Company, Chicago, where he was 
manager of the medical promotion de- 
partment and assistant manager of the 
educational and vocational department; 
and Chicago Film Studio, where he wrote 
—— for commercial and educational 

ms. 

Professor Burton also has had news ex- 
perience with the Mercury-Herald, San 
Jose, Cal., as police reporter; Palo Alto 
Times as sports editor; Edgewater News, 
Chicago, as police reporter; and as United 
Press co dent. He has done public- 
ity work for Stanford University. 
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New York University Names 
Two New Instructors 


The Department of Journalism, New 
York University, has added Rolfe Bos- 
well, make-up editor of the New York 
Sun, and Kenneth Davis as full-time in- 
structors for the academic year 1945-46. 

Mr. Boswell, who has been with the 
Sun six years, was earlier on the staffs of 
the Wall Street Journal, Li Digest 
and New York Herald Tribune. He is the 
author of “Nostradamus Speaks,” “Profits 
and Portents,” “Leathernecks” and 
“Medals For Marines,” the last pub- 
lished this spring by Crowell Company. 
He is a graduate of DePauw University. 

Mr. Davis has had ten years of experi- 
ence in newspaper and magazine editorial 
work. For a time he handled all press and 
radio for the Soil Conservation Service 
in the five states of the upper Mississippi 
valley region. He is the author of the 
novel, “In the Forests of the Night.” He 
is now working on a definitive life of 
General Eisenhower, the date of publica- 
tion to be set for sometime during the 
summer of 1945. 

A graduate of Kansas State with a 
major in agricultural journalism in 1934, 
he took an M.A. in journalism at Wis- 
consin and was a teaching fellow there. 


Sabine Joins Kansas Staff 
Following Army Service 


After two years on Iceland as base 
censor, Lieut. Gordon A. Sabine has as- 
sumed duties as instructor in the School 
of Journalism, University of Kansas. He 
has been placed on the army inactive list. 
In the summer of 1942, Sabine was hired 
by the University of Kansas, but he was 
drafted ten days before he was to report 
for the opening of the fall semester. 

Besides about eight years of experience 
on the news staffs of the Lynchburg, Va., 
News and Advance, and the Wisconsin 
State Journal, Madison, he has done con- 
siderable free lance feature writing. His 
articles have been published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Country Gentlemen, 
Hygeia, Farm Journal, Chicago Daily 
News, and Minneapolis Star-Journal. 

For two years he was on the teaching 
staff of the Wisconsin School of Journal- 
ism. He received the B.A. degree in 19389 
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and the M.A. in journalism in 1941 at 
Wisconsin. 


Leslie H. Rice Returns 
To Oklahoma Faculty 


Leslie H. Rice, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Oklahoma 
who has been on military leave of ab- 
sence, has been discharged from the army 
and resumed his duties February 7 at the 
university. 


lowa State Instructor 
Appointed to CBS Staff 


Miss Mary Burnham, former instructor 
in technical journalism at Iowa State Col- 
lege, has accepted a position as assistant 
director of agricultural programs for 
Columbia Broadcasting System in Wash- 
ington. Before joining the journalism 
staff, she was assistant extension editor 
in charge of home economics in Iowa. 


Journalism Week 
Held at Missouri 


The University of Missouri’s annual 
Journalism Week—abbreviated this year 
to a day and a half—was held May 11 
and 12. On the program were Richard 
Tregaskis, Kent Cooper, Mrs. Agnes E. 
Meyer, Frederick Lewis Allen, C. V. R. 
Thompson, William E. Freeland, Robert 
J. Casey, Thomas E. Dabney, “Sammy” 
Schulman, Roy F. Stryker, Admiral 
Woodward, Philip Reed, Foster B. 
Hailey and “Bugs” Baer. 

Medals for distinguished service in 
journalism were awarded to the Wash- 
ington Post, the London Daily Express, 
Harper's Magazine, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Casey, Mr. Hailey and Mr. Freeland. 

The second annual Fifty-Print Ex- 
hibit drew spot news and feature pic- 
tures from nearly every state. The pic- 
tures will serve as a traveling exhibit 
for the news division of the Photo- 
graphic Society of America. Judges were 
Mr. Schulman of INS, Mr. Stryker, di- 
rector of photography of the Standard 
Oil Company, and Robert M. Beer of 
the Ashland, Ohio, Times-Gazette. The 
fifty winning prints will be reproduced 
in a quarto bulletin of the School of 
Journalism. 
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Beatrice Offineer Named 
To Staff of Kent State 


Miss Beatrice Offineer, former Sunday 
woman’s editor of the Akron, O., Bea- 
con-Journal, has joined the faculty of the 
School of Journalism, Kent State Uni- 
versity, where she is directing the news 
bureau as well as teaching. Miss Offineer 
is also radio editor of the Beacon-Jour- 
nal. She returned recently from the 
China-Burma-India war theater where 
she was assistant to the director of public 
relations for the American Red Cross, 


CBI. 


Guggenheim Fellowship 
Given to Lt. Comdr. Smith 


Lt. Comdr. Henry Ladd Smith, on 
leave from an assistant professorship of 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, has been awarded a 1945 Guggen- 
heim fellowship. The fellowship will be- 
come operative following Lt. Comdr. 
Smith’s discharge from the Navy. He 
will work on a study of America’s part 
in the development of world air routes 
and the history of American foreign air 


policy. 


Public Notice Calendar 
Is Third in Idaho Series 


An “Idaho Public Notice Calendar,” 
issued in April, is Bulletin No. $ in the 
journalism series of the Department of 
Journalism, University of Idaho. The 
new bulletin tabulates the public notice 
laws of the state and carries an anno- 
tated supplement to the compilation of 
printing and publishing laws published 
in 1930 by the Idaho State Editorial 
Association. 

In the March issue of the QuaRTERLY 
it was erroneously reported that the 
bulletin, “Legal Advertising Rates of the 
48 States,” was published by the Nevada 
Department of Journalism. This was No. 
2 in the Idaho bulletin series. 


Industrial Journalism Course 
Offered by Rutgers School 

A course in industrial journalism open 
to all New Jersey editors of employe 
publications was given during the secon 
semester by the Rutgers University Ex- 
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tension Division in cooperation with the 
New Jersey Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion. Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, director of 
the Rutgers School of Journalism, taught 
the course, the first of its type to be 
offered by Rutgers. 


Desk Book of Style 
Published by Ohio State 

A 28-page revised edition of its “Desk 
Book of Style” was published recently 
by the School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University. Dozens of Ohio newspapers 
took advantage of the school’s offer of 
copies and a number of them have 
adopted it for their own use with minor 
changes. The revision was edited by As- 
sistant Professor Wayne Harsha. 


Institute, Workshop Held 
At University of Idaho 


A Journalism Institute was held in 
the new building of the Department of 
Journalism, University of Idaho, May 
5, with newspaper executives, special 
representatives and advertising agency 
men of the Pacific Northwest giving ad- 
dresses on various phases of advertising. 

In cooperation with the Idaho Writ- 
ers’ League, a two-week Writers’ Work- 
shop is being offered in June as part of 
the summer term offerjngs. The program 
will include a three-day conference, a 
two-day convention of the League, and 
intensive practice in fiction and non-fic- 
tion writing. The Department of Jour- 
nalism is in general charge, with the De- 
partment of English handling the fiction 
phase of the workshop. 


Missouri Publishes Booklet 
Listing Advertising Books 


E. K. Johnston, associate professor of 
advertising at the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, has compiled and 
annotated a bulletin of “100 Books on 
Advertising,” consisting of a bibliogra- 
phy of books in the field, arranged ac- 
cording to the aspect of advertising with 
which they are concerned. A short de- 
scription of the contents and values of 
each publication is included. 

“These 100 books on advertising and 
immediately related subjects,” writes 
Professor Johnston, “were selected from 
the Frank Lee Martin Memorial Library 
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at the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, not because they represent 
a complete list or are necessarily the 
‘best’ in the field, but because they have 
been helpful in the teaching of advertis- 


ing. 

This bulletin parallels the bulletin, 
“100 Books on American Journalism,” 
compiled by Dean Frank Luther Mott. 
Both bulletins may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to Dean Frank Luther 
Mott, School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 


New Course for Women 
Introduced at Kent State 


A new course designed for women 
journalism majors has been introduced 
at the School of Journalism, Kent State 
University. Not only do the traditional 
jobs for women receive stress, but the 
course considers the work of women as 
war correspondents, photographers, edi- 
tors and publishers. 

Courses in publicity and promotion 
and in trade and technical journalism 
have returned to the Kent State cur- 
en Both are taught by A. A. Cro- 
well. 


Notes 


Senor Roque Gaona of Ascuncién, 
Paraguay, spent the second semester as 
a “guest student” in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Rutgers University. Senor Gaona, 
a well-known journalist in his native 
land, was invited to this country by the 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

* * * 

Officers and directors of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association have honored a 
pioneer state publisher by establishing 
the J. P. Coughlin Scholarship award in 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Coughlin was former 
publisher of the Waseca, Minn., Herald. 


* * * 


The Minnesota School of Journalism 
recently received a $500 grant from the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune 
for reference books on journalism, to be 
shelved in the School’s special library 
in William J. Murphy Hall. 

James E. Pollard, director of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
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sity, has been named that university’s 
representative in the Western Confer- 
ence. He succeeds the late Professor 
Thomas E. French, who held the office 
from 1912 until his death in November, 
1944, 

7. - * 

Professor George Turnbull, acting 
dean of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, will teach in the sum- 
mer session at Portland and will work 
on the staff of the Oregonian for a six 
weeks’ period beginning the middle of 
June. As instructor in the summer ses- 
sion he will edit for the first time an 
independent summer session weekly, the 
Summer Signal. Heretofore, the Portland 
summer paper was published in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Oregon sum- 
mer session weekly, the Summer Sun. 
The latter will be edited by Professor 
Warren C. Price in connection with his 
instruction in the summer classes in 
Eugene. 

* * 

Harry R. O’Brien, lecturer in journal- 
ism at Ohio State University, is serving 
as legislative correspondent for che Ohio 
Farmer during the current session of the 


Ohio legislature. 


Professor Charles M. Hulten, assistant 
director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, returned to the University of Ore- 
gon in March while on a business trip 
to the west coast. He is on leave of 
absence from the School of Journalism 
where he will resume duties when his 
work with the OWI is completed. 


* * * 


Charles E. Bounds, editor of the Mos- 
cow desk of the Overseas Branch of the 
Office of War Information, on leave from 
the journalism faculty of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, discussed psycho- 
logical warfare at a convocation of Rut- 
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gers School of Journalism students jn 
February. 
- * * 

W. F. G. Thacher, professor of Eng- 
lish and advertising at the University of 
Oregon, will take a leave of absence 
during the fall term, 1945. 


+ * * 


The Syracuse School of Journalism 
has announced the promotion of Dr. 
George L. Bird to a professorship in 
journalism and of Kenneth G. Bartlett, 
Radio Workshop director, to a professor- 
ship of radio and television. 


* _ * 


Miss Ione McNey, instructor in radio 
at Iowa State College, is now with sta- 
tion WSYR, Syracuse, as director of 
women’s programs. 

* * . 

Three faculty members of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, formed a panel for a May meet- 
ing of the Chicago Industrial Editors As. 
sociation on the value of continuing 
journalistic instruction for editors after 
they begin practical work. The panel 
consisted of Professor William R. 
Slaughter, Professor Elmo Scott Wat- 
son and Professor Frederic Nelson Lit- 
ten. 

* * * 

Dean Frank L. Mott of the Missouri 
School of Journalism was one of the 
jury in the 1945 N. W. Ayer and Son 
contest in newspaper typography. 


* * + 


“Journalism for the Non-Journalist” 
is the title of an article by Professor 
R. E. Wolseley of the Northwestern 
School of Journalism in the March Jour- 
nal of Education. Articles by Professor 
Wolseley have appeared recently in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, Author 
and Journalist, The Writer and other 
magazines. 





